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Botany Observation. 


FOR ALL GRADES. 


SCIENGE PRIMER OF BOTANY, FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY. 


By J. D. HOOKER, C.B., F.R.S. By ELIZA A. YOUMANS. 


_ Fully Mlustrated. | 
A very interesting and valuable little work | Designed to Cultivate the Observing and Reason- 


supplying an elementary knowledge of the ing Powers of Children. 
principal facts of plant-life. 


INTRODUCTORY Price, - - - - 35 cents. | INTRODUCTORY PRICE, - - - 64 cents. 


HENSLOW’S BOTANICAL CHARTS, 


Thoroughly modified and adapted for use in the United States. 
By ELIZA A. YOUMANS. 
Price per set (with Key), mounted on Excelsior Map Supporter, $19.25. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY, 


By ROBERT BENTLEY, F.LS., 
Professor of Botany in King’s College, London, 


Prepared as a sequel to ‘* Descriptive Botany,”’ by 
Eliza A, Youmans. 


By ELIZA A. YOUMANS. 


A Practical Guide to the Classification of Plants 
with a Popular Flora. 


INTRODUCTORY Prick, - - - - $1.20. | InrropucToRY Prick, - - - - $1.20. 


Sample copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of the introductory prices. Special discounts on supplies 
for class use. Send for descriptive circulars, ‘‘ Educational Notes,’’ etc. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York. Boston. CuHIcaAGo. ATLANTA. San FRANCISCO, 


Botanies. 


346 


The Best 


Wood’s Object Lessons in Botany. 


pages. 12mo, cloth. Price for examination, $1.00. 


Wood’s Botanist and Florist. The best Field and Forest 
Botany. 447 pages. 12mo, 4 leather. Price for examination, $1.75. 


Wood’s Class Book in Botany. The Standard book, including 
all the Flora east of the Mississippi, north and south. Contains the best introdue- 
tion to the morphology of plants. Presents about 500 species, more than any 
other single Flora. 832 pages. 8vo, }leather. Price for examination, $2.50. 


Wood and Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Botany. For the 
Amateur, and an interesting and instructive reading-book. 12mo, cloth. Price, 
for examination, $1.00. 


Wood’s Botanical Apparatus. Consists of a Tin Trunk, 
16 4x 114, sheets of absorption (drying) paper, wire netting, knife, trowel, tweez- 


ers, lens, straps, and Wood’s Plant Record. Essential for Field work. Price, $8. 
Wood’s Plant Records. Wood's Plant Record. Plain, 4to, 


cloth. Price, for examination, 55 cents. Wood's Plant Record, with King’s 
Check tablet. Price, for examination, 55 cents. Morgan’s Plant Record. 
Price, for examination, 40 cents. 


For beginners. 


Send for returnable sample copies, address 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


111 and 113 William Street, New York City. 


HENRY B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 
22 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


GRAY’S BOTANIES. 
Gray’s Botanical Series, 


By Pror. Asa Gray of Harvard University, provide the best and mosi complete 
equipment for all classes or for special students. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Holmes’ New Readers. 


The First and Second books of this neat and beautiful series are now ready, 
and contain just the matter and method that will give most help to teachers and 
greatest interest to pupils. They are worth the attention of every teacher of a 
primary school, and will repay the trouble of getting them. Sent by mail. First 
Reader, 16 cents ; Second Reader, 28 cents. 


Gray’s How Plants Grow, -<- - - For Introduction, - $ sO 
Gray’s School and Field Book, “ - 1.80 
Gray’s Manual, - - - - 06 66 1.62 
Gray’s Botanist’s Microscope, two lenses, 2.00 
Gray’s Botanist’s Microscope, three lenses, - - 2.50 
Write for circulars of other works in the series. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & CO, Pub’ts, 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 19 Murray Street, New York. 


REASONS WHY ESTERBROOK’S STEEL 


1. They are especially adapted for school purposes. 
2. The quality is superior, standard, and reliable. 
3. They are in use throughout the United States. 
4. Are of American manufacture. 
5. They are durable and easy-writing. 


PENS SHOULD BE USED IN SCILOOLS. 

6. Have been tested by a quarter-century’s experience. 
7. Are easily obtained; all stationers have them. 
8. The best should always be used in schools, 

9. Are moderate and reasonable in price. 

10. Every pen is warranted. 


BLANKS FOR WRITTEN SPELLING. 


Mr. H. W. SHAYLOR, Author of HARPER’s NEW GRADED Copy Books, 


Has prepared a series of Spelling and Dictation Blanks, in two numbers, that is found of great assistance in 


teaching spelling; and, in addition to this, affords good practice in writing. 


be able to write words correctly, and it is the opinion generally 
hand, they should be taught together. “Oral spelling assists, b 


The value of learning to spell correctly is to 
accepted by teachers that, as spelling and writing go hand in 
ut written spelling makes perfect.” 


Harper’s Spelling and Dictation Blanks are printed on good “copy book” paper, suitable for either pen 


or pencil, and are strongly bound in manila covers. 
of the second number is arranged for dictation exercises. 
nish them so that they can be sold, with fair profit to dealers, at 


For fuller explanation of terms, or for sample copies, address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


The first number is printed and ruled throughout, and the Yast half 
Each number contains thirty-two pages. 


The publishers wili fur- 


siz cents per copy. This is little more than blank paper costs 


- - Franklin Square, New York. 
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W. H. WALMSLEY & C0, 
Manuf’ ing Opticians, 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 

METEOROLOGICAL, 

INSTRUMENTS. 
Illustrated, eondensed list 
of 32 pages free. 
Full Catalogues for three 
Stamps. 


0 


Mention this paper. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
GH" MICROSCOPES FROM $88 TO $1,000. 41 
Catalogue on application. 


label. 
For sale by Druggists or Mail, $1.00. 


TES Is a brain and nerve food, and gives new 
CROSBY'S VITALIZED P IOSPH life and energy to all who are nervous or 
exhausted. It aids in the bodily, and wonderfully in the mental growth of children. 
The Emperor Dom Pedro, Bismarck, Gladstone, brain-workers, cured their nervous 
prostration, and now maintain their bodily and mental vigor by its use. A cure for 


nervous derangements and debility in old or young. Not a secret; formula on every 
A Vital Phoephite. not a laboratory phosphate absnrdity. 


W. 25th St., New York. 


Catalegue of Physical Instruments for H 
Ostalogac of Chemical Apparatus. 
Catalogue of Telescopes. 
Catalogue of Anatomical Models. 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


ATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. 
. igh Schools and 


CATALOGUES 
OF 


TEST INSTRUMENTS 
SEND AND LANTERNS 
ADDRESS. IN PREPARATION 


TO TEACHERS: 


First Mortgage Western Farm Loans, at 


Address 


Novel, Easy, Safe, and Practical method of acquiring a competency. Within the reach of all. 
Endorsed by financiers. $10 a month saved out of your salary, and placed in our New Co-operative 


$5,077.12 in 20 years, or to $11,698.55 in 30 years, the greater part profit. Larger or smaller sums in 
proportion. More profitable than Savings Bank deposits. Better than U. 8. Bonds. 
interest immediately. Send at once for full particulars—free. Mention this paper. 
DAKOTA MORTGAGE BANKING CO., Huron, Dakota. 


Small Monthly Savings placed at inter- 
est willsoon make youindependent. New, 


7 per cent. compound interest, will amount to 


Money draws 


924 Chestnut St.,. PHILADELPHIA, 


Makers ané Importers of 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS 


Mention Journal.) And Laboratory Supplies. 


IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


Boston Agent, 
G. S. PERRY, 
73 Fulton St. 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER, 


Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 


Send for Circular. 


Sharpens both 
Lead and Slate Pencils, 


Leominster, Mass. 
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“TRIUMPH ” 


Manufacturers of 
THE CELEBRATED 


Buttock & GRENsHAW, 
528 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers and Importers 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 
For Colleges and Schools. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUES 
furnished on application. 


CAN BE REALIZED BY CHANGING 
Four Fer Cent Government Bonds 


into percent, Debentures Capital $600,000 
Large reserve guarantee fund, Pamphlets. 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT Co ,150 Nassaust. N.Y. 


HON. E. 8. TOBEY, Boston Representative. 


"11. SPONGES, - - $1.25 each. 
| MITTENS, - -  .65 pair. 
FOR THE BATH AND 

"FRICTION RUBBING. 


Free to any address on receipt of prices, if not to 
be had in your Druggist’s or Dry Goods Store. 


TYLER & FINCH, Sole Wholesale Agents, 
64 Cedar Street, New York. 


HUGHES’ NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest -- The Beat. 


| 
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BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY 

Importers and Wholesale Educational Booksellers, 
Joun A. BOYLE, Manager, 

15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


HAT ES «THE UNIVERSAL LET- 
TER BECORD”? “ The most convenient 
thing I ever saw,” says F. J. H Sent on ap- 
for 10 cents €aéh, b 
WILLIAM T. BARTLEY 
89 Congress Street, Bridgeport. ét. 


ILES 


Instant relief. Final cure and never 
parge, salve or supposii 


. . 


* | School Furniture in the world. 


AND 


“PARAGON ” 


School Desks. 
OVER ONE MILLION IW USE, 
The ONLY DOVETAILED 


Git Washington wt, Becton.) AH, ANDREWS & CO 253 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., Gen’l School Furnishers, 


Largest Manufacturers in 
the United States of 


GLOBES, 
TELLUBIANS, 
MAPS CHARTS, 
BLACK BOARDS, 
DUSTLESS CRAYONS, 
and ERASERS, 
CUBE-BOOT and 
GEOMETRICAL 
BLOCKS, etc. 


Improved School Apparatus 
for every department. 
Send for descriptive circulars: 


J. OF 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


BERGE 


- STEEL 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


School Aids. 


SCHOOL CABINET of 
Standard Measures. 


A neat Cabinet, with shelves, containing standard 
measures of weight, bulk, and len th, in all neces- 
sary forms. Should be in every schoolroom, 


Toy Money. 


In compartment boxes orin bulk. One of the most 
useful School Aids, and justly popular. 


A NEW AND COMPLETE SET of 


Blackboard Drawing Instruments, 


All the necessary tools for the accurate construction 
of geometrical problems involving right lines, angles, 
circles, and ellipses. 


“THE BEST” 
Pamphlet Case. 


Every teacher should have these cases for the con- 
venient preservation of circulars, catalogues, pro- 
grams, etc. This is the latest and, as its name indi- 
cates, the best pamphlet-case ever made. 


The Atheneum Newspaper File, 


Entirely new in construction and in its results. 


ta Send for full descriptions of any or all of 
the above to 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 


and all bowel troubles—es ly 
like 


Springfield, Mass. 


ARTHUR STOCKIN, 


ENGRAVER ON Woop, 
3 SCHOOL STREET, 
BOSTON. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Section of Pointer showing size of 


Liver Complain 

iver Complaint 
Is more surely and speedily cured by the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, than by any 
other remedy. **I was a great sufferer 
from liver troubles, and never found any- 
thing that gave me permanent relief until 
I began taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, about 
two yearsago. A few bottles of this med- 
icine produced a radical cure.—Wm. E, 
Baker, 155 W. Brookline st., Boston, Mass. 


A Remarkable Cure. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has cured me of as 
bad a case of Abscess of the Liver as any 
human being could be afflicted with and 
live. I was confined to the house for two 
years, and, for the last three months of 
that time, was unable to leave my bed. 
Four physicians treated me without giv- 
ing relief, and, in fact, nothing helped me, 
until I tried Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. After 
using a quarter of a bottle of this medi- 
cine [I began to feel better, and every 
additional dose seemed to bring new 
health and strength. I used three bottles, 
and am now able to attend to my business, 
I walk to town —one mile distant —and 
return, without Ayer’s Sarsu- 
parilla has accomplished all this for me. 
—W.S. Miner, Carson City, Mich. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ague Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Agents Wanted. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


His last and crowning life work, brim full of thrilling inter- 
est, humor and pathos. Bright, pure, and ull of 
‘laughter and tears,” it sells at sight to all. To it ia added 
fhe wife and Death of Mr. Gough, by Rev. LYMAN AlB- 

OTT. 1000 Agents Wanted,—Men and Women. $100 
$2004 month made. Pistance no hindrance as we 
sive Frtra Terms and Pay treights. Write for circulars to 
WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford. 


DON’T DELAY! 


E want to engage for the coming Institute 
Season. active teachers, male or fe- 
male, to represent the JoURNAL OF EpuUcA- 


TION and ** AMERICAN TEACHER” at every 
County Institute, to be held in Jowa, Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, and /llinois. 

To aay one who means business we will give exclu- 
sive right of territory, and pay a liberal cash com- 
mission. Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 

3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


The ONLY SATISFACTORY Ink-Woll now in tho market. 
Can be easily applied 
to any style of school 
desk. School Boards, 
when purchasing new 
desks can always have 
them supplied with the 
Gifford’? Wells by 
specifying the same in 
their contracts. 

From Supt. A. MeMillan, Utica, N. Y.—After giving the 


Gifford Ink-Wells a fair trial, I can say that they give bx- 
CELLENT satisfaction, They are air-tight and convenient. 


Tarr’s Noiseless Pointer. 
Bubber Tip attached. 


att 


PREVENTS NOISE. SAVES EXPENSE. 
From Secretary J. W. Dickinson, Mass. Board of Edu- 


cation, Boston.—Tarr’s Noiseless Pointer is admirably 
adapted to the use for which it is invented. 


Samplo INZ-WELL and POINTER, post-paid, for 28 cents each, 


which will be refunded upon the first purchase of ore doz, or more. 


Descriptive Circtlars and Prices upon application. 


W. A. Choate & Co., 508 Broapwar, Albany, N. Y. 
All Kinds of FuRNITURE and SuPPLIES. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER, 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, FU 
WARRANTED, Catalegue sent Free. 

VANDUTEN A Tet Claaliessti 0 


$30 a week and expenses 
cu 


FOR ALL. 
Work aid. Outfit worth $5 and particulars 
Free. P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 


Does your SCHOO 


| 


need RE-CUATING! 


5 Years Guarantee. 
| ALLSIZES | FREE 
ROBERTS & FAY 


USE CHALK aR 
SLATE PENCIL» PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FISHER’S Essentials of Geog- 
raphy takes well among teachers. 


{ALL TEACHERS MAY GRADUATE 


CHAUTAUQUA UNIVERSITY 


THROUGH THE 
TEACHERS’ READING UNION. 


Address, for Bulletins and information. 


THOMAS W. BICKN 
D. 


SRY; 


CO N U M P T 0 N, af USINESS MEN, consult your own interest 


Ave a positive remedy for the above disease ; by its use 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 6 anding 
have beencured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in itsefficacy 
that I willsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 


ient and practica 
all Bills and Letters. Price, 
the trade. Liberal terms to Agents. 


UABLE TREATISE on this disease, t t * 
press & aduress. DB. T. A. SLOCU! 


use the compere Letter File, the most conven- 
File made. It indexes and files 
50 cents. Discount to 


A. H. GREEN, Bex SZ LeRoy, N. ¥. 


Gifford’s Air-TightInk-Well. 
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Journal of Education. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 


CLUB RATES, For Ong YEAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERIOAN TBAOHER,........ssese0% 83.00 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and EDUCATION......ccccceeecsececseceeeees 4.75 
AMERICAN TEACHER Gnd EDUCATION... 3.25 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, AMERICAN TEACHER, and EDUCATION, 5.50 


(Written for the JOURNAL.] 
A WINTER FANCY. 


BY JULIA H, MAY. 


The Summer is fast asleep 
Under the winter snow ; 

Her bed is warm, her bed is deep, 
Deeper than frosts can go. 


She has slept for many a week,— 
Oh, I wish she would awake! 

I long for the blush of her rosy cheek 
And the music she will make. 


Sometimes, when the south wind blows, 
I fancy that I hear, 

In the hush of the storm, an echo that goes 
Into my longing ear, 


Like the trill of a robin’s note, 
Or the murmur of growing things ; 
On tie frosty air it seems to float, 
Then mounts on a snow-flake’s wings. 


** Tis but the wind,’’ they say, 
But my fancy I must keep: 

The Summer is pushing the snow away, 
And talking in her sleep. 


Strong, Me., 1887. 


(Written for the JoURNAL.] 
THE REPARTEE. 


BY MRS. L. B. PILLSBURY, 


A witty critic, with his ready tongue, 
Half-jestingly, and half in earnest, said 

To the fair lady he was soon to wed : 

** T cannot claim my pedigree among 

The famous ones whose praises have been sung ; 
Low born am I, dear madam, and low bred; 
And of my relatives, alive or dead, 

The only noted one, I’ve heard, was hung.’’ 
The lady answered him, with keenest wit, 

‘* [’m sure, dear sir, you need not mention it, 

I, like yourself, can claim but humble birth ; 
And if,’’ she added, with a tonch of mirth, 

** No one was ever hung among my kin, 

I doubt not more than fifty should have been.’’ 


Somerville, Mass., 1887. 


WHO WAS STUPID? 


BY PROF. B. ¥F. TWEED. 


Happening, one day, in a classroom where the teacher 
was trying to teach her pupils how to find a common de- 
nominator of fractions, I saw that the pupils were not en- 
lightened by her explanation; and the failure was so 
evident to her that she informed me, in an undertone, 
that the class was particularly stupid. 

I told her I had not noticed any stupidity on their part. 

“* Why, then,” said she, “don’t they understand it ?” 

I told her I thought there were two good reasons : 
They don’t know the meaning of the word “denomina- 
tor,” and they have never used the word “common” in 
the sense in which it is here used. They know the differ- 
ence between their common and their best clothes, bat 
their use of the word has been to express a difference 
rather than a sameness. 

“Let us,” said I, “drop those terms for the present, 
and teach them to change fractions to the same name.” 

“By the way,”—to the teacher,—‘“have you taught 
them to reduce whole numbers to a common denomi- 
nator ?”’ 

“Why, I don’t know what you mean,” said she. 
“Ah,” said I, “the pupils didn’t know what you meant, 


and you don’t know what I mean; but I’m not going to is 


call you stupid. Perhaps the fault is with me.” 


is poisonous?” Then the first speaker wished she had 
said cornel or red-osier or kinnikinic, for no one in the 


“ Well, do,” said she, “teach my class to find a com- boat except herself would risk handling the pretty, harm- 


mon denominator in whole numbers, and perhaps I shall 
understand it.” 

I then said to the class, “ Take three cats from five 
dogs ; how many will remain?” 

“ Five,” they answered. 

“Five what? five dogs. But that isn’t subtraction ; 
there are as many left as we had at first. Well,” said I, 
“let us try addition. How many are three cats and five 
dogs?” 

“ Fight.” 

“ Eight what ?”’ 

That was a puzzler. Finally, a little fellow, who had 
been regarded as the dullest boy in his class, stammered 
out, “ Eight animals.”’ 

It was all over then. Four boys and three girls were 
seven children, ete. The teacher laughed heartily, and 
she told me afterward that she had little difficulty in 
teaching her class to find the same name for several frac- 
tions, and they now understand what was meant by a 
common denominator. 


SOME TRANSFERRED NAMES. 


BY SARA F. GOODRICH. 


In woods and shady lanes in Britain grows the dog’s 
mercury, a very poisonous plant. When the English col- 
onists in New England became painfully familiar with a 
vine (Rhus toxicodendron) with similar properties, they 
called it mercury vine. To others, the general resem- 
blance of this climber to the European ivy, suggested the 
appellation poison ivy. In open ground, or wherever 
there is no suitable support, the vine takes the form of a 
low, straggling, and creeping undershrub ; that habit, to- 
gether with a certain resemblance in its leaves, probably 
gave rise to still another name, poison oak. 

Were this vine less dreaded on account of its deleteri- 
ous effects it would be the pride of our woodlands, cloth- 
ing, as it does, many a tall, old stub with a green mantle 
which, at the touch of that sharp magician, Jack Frost, 
becomes a cloak of royal crimson and maroon. 

In process of time it has come about that certain names 
are so misapplied as to cause harmless plants to be feared 
and shunned,—a curious exemplification of the old say- 
ing, ‘‘ Give a dog a bad name, then hang him.” In such 
cases, noxious qualities have become traditionally associ- 
ated with the name. Besides the vine mentioned above 
(Rhus toxicodendron), there is another kind of poison- 
ous sumac (Rus venenata), which forms a tall shrub. 
The emanations from this are regarded as even more in- 
jurious than those from the vine. In addition to its own 
appropriate name, poison sumac, this bush is called poi- 
son elder and poison dogwood. In the locality of the 
writer, it is so rare as to be practically unknown except 
to the botanist, but its names linger in the popular herbal. 
The term poison elder is applied to a bush indigenous in 
cold, wet woods, a kind of elder bearing great panicles of 
showy crimson berries. Children are taught to avoid 
both the plant and its fruit, yet there seems to be no good 
reason for thinking either leaf or fruitage harmful. They 
would hardly taste the acrid-sour berries more than once. 
But I am told by a friend who cultivates the bush in his 
shrubbery, that chickens eat the fruit freely. 


To a certain extent the bad reputation belonging to the 
sumac clings to the true dogwood shrubs (Cornacee), of 
which we have many species. The manner in which 
such slanders are handed down recently received an illus- 
tration. One bank of the stream on which a party was 
rowing was thickly overgrown with dogwood bushes, 
covered with purple and waxy-white berries. While all 
were admiring the display (unequaled in all my experi- 
ence of the shrubs) some one called the bushes by name. 
“ Ah,” queried another, “ haven’t I heard that dogwood 


less branches. 


In localities where the low, shrubby form of the climb- 
ing sumac, alias mercury vine, alias poison ivy, is called 


poison oak, let the true oak shrubs,—chinquapin and 


scrub-oak,—have a care lest their reputation suffer. 


HOW I BECAME A TEACHER. 


BY E. C. HEWETT, PH. D., NORMAL, ILL. 


You ask me to tell how I became a teacher. Like the 
needy knife-grinder, ‘“ Bless you, I have no story to 
tell, sir.’’ 

My becoming a teacher was clearly a case of the work- 
ing of a law of nature, a case of “natural selection.” 
From a child, I was always fond of school ; I never knew 
what it was to dislike going to school, in my life. Shake- 
speare’s “‘ whining schoolboy ” was no kinsman of mine; 
and yet the only school I ever attended till I was nearly 
twenty was the old-fashioned country school among the 
hills of Worcester County. 

Some of these schools were poor enough, but I always 
enjoyed attending them. It is a tradition in our family, 
that I cried half the night when my second term of school 
closed. I was then not quite six years old. To be a 
teacher was my boyish dream, and was often the subject 
of imaginative play in my childhood. 

The day I was twenty-one years old I applied for a 
district school in my native town, which I engaged to 
teach for thirteen dollars a month and board. It was 
the only school for which I ever applied. At the close of 
this term I attended a Teachers’ Institute, where I came 
in contact with Dr. Sears, Dr. Lowell Mason, Dr. Calvin 
Cutter, Dana P. Colburn, and others,—men whose influ- 
ence upon my life I thankfully confess. 

During the week of that Institute I made up my mind 
to enter the normal school at Bridgewater, then under 
Nicholas Tillinghast. This plan was carried out the next 
spring, after teaching another term of the district school 
in my native town. Upon the conclusion of my course at 
Bridgewater, I began my permanent work as a teacher, 
which has continued till the present time, now nearly thirty- 
five years. I have often grown weary in the work, but 
never weary of it. When I tire of it, I shall quit it,— 
perhaps sooner. 


BUSINESS TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


BY G. E. HEMPHILL, ALLEGHENY. 


Every one conversant with the requirements of a busi- 
ness community is aware of the necessity for practical 
business training in the public schools, or at least that 
the education there should be of such a character as to 
best fit them for the vocations of life, and that this has 
heretofore been greatly neglected. 

A large proportion of pupils leavo the schools to enter 
at once upon the duties of active business life. Every- 
thing there is often entirely new, and while the education 
commonly acquired will be of great value, the practical 
part is yet all to be learned. 

The writer having experienced this difficulty, some 
years ago, in the employment of pupils direct from the 
public schools, then thought to remedy the defect by in- 
corporating in the language grade in use in the city 
schools the teaching of business forms. This was done, 
and remedied the matter in part; but the work was still 
unsatisfactory because it was principally a memory drill 
without any means for indelibly impressing it; hence the 
forms were often soon forgotten. The next move was to 
make the work of a practical character. This was done, 


and the plan then adopted has been in successful operation 
in our school during the past three years. 
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from the business community, and the many inquiries from 
teachers as to the nature of the system, prompted me to 
prepare it for general use, and to write a brief outline of 
the work. A notice of the system was written some 
months ago by Mrs. E. D. Kellogg, and published in the 
N. E. JouRNAL oF Epucation; since then some impor- 
tant changes have been made in it, by which the work has 
been materially improved. The plan adopted is as follows: 

The school is regarded,—as it is in fact,—as a minia- 
ture community. The first step is to provide it with 
money, which is done by establishing, in the room selected 
for the practice of the work, a bank of toy money sufficient 
to meet the demands. 

Each pupil in the room is regarded as a stockholder in 
the bank, and they proceed to elect a board of directors 
who, in turn, elect the necessary bank officers. 

These officers then take charge of the bank, and in the 
books (a small day-book and ledger) credit each pupil or 
firm with a certain sum of money on deposit. Before this 
is done, however, the business part of the community must 
be arranged. 

Each pupil,—except the bankers,—writes on a slip of 
paper his name and three or four branches of business, 
any one ef which he would be satisfied to follow. 

From these lists the teacher selects ten or a dozen 
names, and assigns to each a particular branch of busi- 
ness or trade, permitting some co-partnership to be formed. 
The remaining lists are laid aside for future use. 

Each pupil or firm then provides a small book, to be 
used as a bank-book ; the common grocer’s pass-book, cost- 
ing three cents, will suffice. The business “ houses” put 
up their signs in conspicuous places,—sometimes at top of 
blackboard. 

The remaining pupils constitute the buyers or con- 
sumers in the community. These write and send orders 
(sometimes through a supposed post-office, a box prepared 
for the purpose) to the various business firms. The latter, 
upon receipt of the order, make out a bill to correspond 
therewith. 

Orders and bills, and for a time all checks, deposit slips, 
and notes for discount, must first pass under the eye of 
the teacher. 

When correct they are passed to the person to whom 
addressed. When a bill is presented the buyer pays it, 
if correct, either with cash drawn for such purposes or by 
a check in favor of the firm. 

After a time, perhaps a month, the classes change ; the 
business people retire and become purchasers, and a new 
set of the pupils from the consumers take their place, and 
so on, until all have had a turn at both. The pupils check 
out and deposit money as circumstances may require, the 
bankers keeping a personal account with each and pre- 
serving the cancelled checks, which are returned in the 
depositor’s book when the latter leaves them, as each 
should occasionally do, to be balanced. 

Three months of this drill familiarizes pupils with the 
common forms and methods of business. It aids them 
very materially in the use of U.S. money. It teaches 
them to observe the values of the various commodities in 
use. It adds zest to their work and awakens in them new 
interest in their other studies as well. They learn all the 
common forms and methods of business, so that they can 
readily comprehend the work in actual life. A business 
man, after observing the work in a school, where the aver- 
age age of the pupils was eleven and a half years, said, 
“We have in our employ a young man of eighteen years 
of age who has been with our firm six months, and these 
little folks now understand these matters better than he 
does.”” They had then been engaged at the work half 
an hour a day for six weeks. 

Another illustration: A gentleman who stepped in to 
examine the work said, “I wish to borrow $20.” A boy 
said, in answer to an inquiry, “I will lend it to you; I 
will give you a check for that amount.” The gentleman 
took the clieck and presented it at the bank. The little 
girl there in charge handed it back, saying, ‘“ Please in- 
dorse.”” He did so; then she said, “ You must be iden- 
tified.” This done, he received his money. Another 
tried to have a check cashed, from which the name of the 
state and several other matters were omitted, but was sent 
back in each case to have the defects remedied. Thus 
they learn to be accurate in these forms as well as in 
other things, by learning the importance of accuracy. 


This work has frequently aroused an ambition in the 
pupil to become the owner of a real bank account, and 
thus has laid the foundations of economy. It is a work 
which wonderfully interests the pupils, and the business 
is to them as real as is to their elders that in which they 
are engaged, in the real battle of life. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY.— (VIIL)* 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL. D., 
Head Master of Boston Normal School. 


INTERDEPENDENCE OF THE INTELLECTUAL 
FACULTIES. 


All our elementary ideas of material objects and their 
qualities arise in the mind, for the first time, upon the 
presence of those objects, and the action of their qualities 
upon the senses. The soul must of course be attentive to 
the sensations thus produced ; but the sensations them- 
selves must arise from the immediate action of the objects. 
No amount of description, or of reasoning, can enable the 
soul to be conscious of the idea of any color. The idea 
of red, for example, is produced, if at all, by the action 
of this color upon the eye. And so of all other colors, 
and of odors, sounds, ete. 

The same is true of our ideas of states of the mind 

itself. A mother’s love is known only to the mother. 
He alone knows the state of the mind in the conscious- 
ness of truth obtained through the process of mathemat- 
ical demonstration who has thus acquired truth. A blind 
man may name sensations of touch by the same names that 
others have named the sensations of light, but his ideas 
are those of touch, all the same, and not the ideasof color. 
There seem to be exceptions to this rule. When, for 
example, we look at an object and know its smoothness, 
it seems as though this quality was revealed to the mind 
without its action upon the sense of touch ; but, on reflec- 
tion, we find that this same quality of smoothness had 
been previously known, and that through the sense of 
touch. Another apparent exception is the awakening, in 
the mind, of a new complex notion, by means of words ; 
but, in this case, the elementary notions must be in the 
mind of the listener as well as of the speaker. The ap- 
parently new is only the old newly combined. So we 
may say that all elementary ideas of both the world of 
matter without us, and of the world of spirit within us, 
are dependent upon the immediate presence of the objects 
of knowledge. 
It follows from what has just been said, that the action 
of the representative faculty is subsequent to, and depend- 
ent upon, that of the presentative faculty. This is true 
in the development of the soul itself, and in all its subse- 
quent activities. The presentative power is called into 
action in every child before the representative power be- 
gins to act at all; and then no act of representation can 
take place except on the condition of a corresponding 
previous act of presentation. This will be readily con- 
ceded in the case of memory. The beginner in the study 
of psychology will at once accept the truth, that he can- 
not remember what he never knew; but he may not be 
so ready to apply the same doctrine to the action of the 
imagination. He may be inclined to attribute to this 
power of the mind no such limitation. If the reader is 
inclined to take this view of the imagination, I would ad- 
vise him to select a few cases of purely imaginative crea- 
tions, and subject them to careful analysis. Select, for 
example, a passage from Milton, examine it critically, 
and ascertain whether the elementary conceptions out of 
which the entire picture is composed are not simply the 
ideas existing in the reader’s mind before he began to 
read. If such analysis is praeticed sufficiently, it will be 
found that the imagination, like the memory, is depend- 
ent for all its activities, upon precedent activities of the 
presentative faculty. 

From such considerations we are justified in announ- 
cing, as one of the fundamental educational principles : 
Presentation precedes representation. The application 
of this law would require us to use no word, in teaching 
children, the idea corresponding to which was not already 
in their minds. It is proper, however, when we wish to 
attach to a word a complex idea, to call up the elements 
of the complex idea, by means of the words representing 
those elements, so that they may be thought together, and 
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then to supply the new word as the sign for the new com- 
bination. But the true order of teaching is,—things be- 
fore words. 

Thought depends upon representation. The simplest 
relation between any two objects of knowledge is made 
known only on condition that the two related things are 
known. It is impossible to know that one man is taller 
than another man, except upon the condition that both 
men are known. And the truth is still more evident 
when the mind is dealing with general notions, or truths. 
The knowledge of a square as a species of rectangle, pre- 
supposes the idea of rectangles. The knowledge of feel- 
ing, as caused by knowing, presupposes a clear idea both 
of feeling and of knowing. And, so it is of every con- 
ceivable act of thought; the knowing of a relation be- 
tween two objects presupposes a knowledge of the objects. 

Hence, we may put forward as another principle for 
our guidance in teaching: Representation precedes 
thought. This law requires us to be sure that children 
have clear ideas of the subject-matter about which they 
are to be required to reason, before they are called upon 
to reason. If the law is rightly applied, the inductions 
from special facts are not stated without the facts; the 
facts themselves are first given, so that the statements of 
the inductions will be simply the statements of truths al- 
ready known by the pupils. For example, the truth that 
five and four are nine is to be stated and memorized by 
the pupil, after he has united five objects and four ob- 
jects to make nine objects times enough to have made the 
induction of the general truth for himself. Another ap- 
plication of this principle may be seen in the fact that, in 
the solution of arithmetical problems, the difficulty is not, 
usually, in the reasoning as such, but in the representa- 
tion in the mind of the things about which the reasoning 
is to be performed. 

As to the relation of intuition to the other faculties, a 
word will suffice. The idea of space seems to be condi- 
tioned upon the perception of an extended body. The 
body is perceived, and the mind assumes the existence of 
space as the necessary condition of the existence of the 
extended body. The knowledge of successive or contin- 
uing phenomena is the condition of the appearance in the 
mind of the idea of time. The idea of time once in the 
mind, it is known that time is the necessary condition of 
the continuance or succession of phenomena. So we may 
say, in general, that the knowledge of phenomena is the 
condition of a knowledge of the necessary conditions and 
relations of the objects of knowledge; and, further, 
that this knowledge of necessary conditions and relations 
universally arises when the conditioned and related objects 
are known. It follows that in education we have to deal 
mainly with presentation, representation, and thought. 


THAT DULL BOY.* 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


CHAPTER XVII. —CONCLUSION. 


“Our greatest good and what we least can spare 
Is hope.” —John Armstrong. 


Millie was very lonely after Alten went to California. True, she 
had not seen him often, but she was liable to see him at any time, 
and that uniform expectation is a great thing in a person’s life, espe- 
cially when that person is a lonely woman with no attachments, and 
few sympathetic companionships or enjoyments. Millie Winthrop 
was born for a cozy, affectionate, happy home body, but her teach- 
ing was so modifying her that few would suspect her of the qualities 
most natural. The difference between the queen bee and the worker 
is in many instances merely a question of transference of food within 
the first three days. Removed and fed on the bee-bread, it takes 
three weeks to develop a cold, cheerless toiler, but remaining, and 
fed on the royal jelly, in two weeks a beautiful queen among bees 
is the result. Millie had been too early removed from the warmth, 
glow, heartiness of society. She boarded with two naturally cheer- 
less maiden sisters whose chief diversion was attending church and 
prayer-meetings, who were so negatively virtuous that they would 
not go to church when the vestry was used for a sociable or con- 
cert. These sisters were so constituted that it was solid enjoyment 
for them to deny themselves everything, and nothing could by any 
possibility bring them the comfort that came when they succeeded 
in winning a beautiful, cheerful, social young lady to renounce 
everything she was made to enjoy and join a crusade against pleas- 
ure. Their suceess with Miss Winthrop was complete. 

It was not possible, however, for her to meddle with other people’s 
affairs as the sisters did with a relish, and so she found her relief for 
conscience in terrific loyalty to the rules and regulations of the 
school, and the very tyranny at which Alten rebelled gave her a 
chance to make a permanent sacrifice for her principle. She 
worked herself and her pupils almost to death, making them hate 
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study and school life, and she was doing it with the same zest that 
the sisters guarded the church, by eternal fault-finding. 

An affectionate nature is always affectionate, and when Millie 
was withdrawn from all society by her work and her newly acquired 
principles, she wedded herself to Miss Rand. It is surprising how 
two women can wrap themselves in each other’s companionship and 
be so much more devoted to each other than brother or sister, hus- 
band or wife, or even lovers in the first flush of their devotion. 
Misses Winthrop and Rand were two such women. They taught 
together, they walked to school together, they were together at 
every recess, spent many of the evenings and not a few of the 
nights together, and would lie and talk till long after midnight. 
But there was never any sentiment about it, no old love affairs or 
prospective to mention. It was always their work, work, work ; 
their pupils and their school committee. 

One morning Miss Winthrop waited in vain for Miss Rand, and 
as she did not come she walked round to her house to meet her, for 
she was unusually hungry for her companionship. She saw at a 
glance that there was a change, a strange coolness, and in a frank 
way she asked what it meant, for they had never had a break in 
their friendship before. 

‘© What is the matter with you this morning ?”’ asked Miss Win- 
throp, much disturbed. 

sé Why ? ” 

** Because you are not yourself. Are you sick ?”’ 

‘* Have I done anything to hurt your feelings ? ”’ 

No.’? 

** What is it, then ?”’ 

‘**T am tired of being with you all the time, you dear girl,’’ and 
Miss Rand threw her arms about Millie and kissed her more heartily 
than ever before. ‘‘It isn’t natural; it isn’t what I like or want, 
dearly as I love you, and I’m going to stop it. It is bad enough to 
be a school teacher forever, under this everlasting grind, without 
making oneself a perpetual old maid voluntarily.”’ 

‘* Why, Rany Rand, what is the matter with you; have you the 
beau mania, like a schoolgirl ? ’’ 

**No, not a bit of it. I don’t care if I never have a beau or 4 
husband, for there are just as big old maids courted as left, married 
as single; but they all go mincingly through life as though they 
were afraid of man as man, and only endure one in order to protect 
him from a wicked world. Ido not care for any special atten- 
tion or companionship, but I do want to associate with gentlemen 
and ladies; with ladies who are in society, not for its amusement 
but for its life and tone.”’ 

‘* Well, then, I am to be left out.’’ 

**T can’t say as to that. I have just freed my mind, and I sup- 
pose we shall cuddle down into each other’s love and nestle there 
until something terrible happens to break it up,’’ and they did. 
But neither forgot that hour. 

* * * * * * * * 

When Zealand left Corner Rock, it was not easy to get another 
teacher, and when the autumn came they were without any man to 
their mind, and by universal desire Nellie took the school, and as 
she would take no pay, it was understood that if any of the pupils 
troubled her they were to be dismissed. 

Mr. Bolton’s health failed him, and as Ben was impatient to get 
out into the world for himself, the farm, stock, and buildings were 
given him outright, and Mr. and Mrs. Bolton took life easier, Ben 
being advanced whatever money he desired for improving and re- 
stocking the place. His interest in the work was surprising. He 
put brains and money into it, and was fast becoming one of the 
leaders in the county. 

Miss Winthrop and Nellie had corresponded ever after their sep- 
aration, and when the farm began to brighten up, and Mrs. Bolton 
learned of the mistake her brother had made in resigning, she in- 
vited Millie to spend the long vacation with them and insisted upon 
it, and so it came to pass that Miss Winthrop was with them for 
the summer. It was the first vacation she had been separated from 
Miss Rand, who, without saying why, had gone toa hotel at Rye 
Beach for the season, and had a delightful time rowing, bathing, 
excursioning, card-playing, croqueting, etc., with the parties that 
came and went, and all pronounced Rany Rand the brightest, 
sweetest, most innocent companion that ever gladdened the hotel 
life. When she settled her bill the proprietor declined to take 
pay for any of the many extras she had had, because she had done 
so much to popularize the hotel. She frequently wrote Miss Win- 
throp about it, and declared that school life would be brighter ever 
after, and she should go back to her work to sprinkle her vacation 
into every week of the school year in a perfectly womanly way. 

. * * * * 7 * 

A happier group it would be hard to find than that at Corner 
Rock. The three women enjoyed life greatly. Ben was in his 
busiest season, and they saw little of him; indeed, Millie was so 
changed when she came that he could not realize that it was the 
same Millie Winthrop whom he had known. 

Country air, fresh eggs, abundance of creamy milk, with noth- 
ing to do but sleep, ride horseback, pick berries, and the like, made 
a new woman of her right speedily, and Rany Rand’s letters helped 
to make her a girl once more. Ben’s apparent indifference led 
her almost to court his company, and she coaxed him even to let 
work go for one day, and go over toa wild settlement berrying, 
which he did. It was a wonderful day. They picked from the 
same bush, sat in the same shade, knelt by the same stream, 
and drank by putting their lips to rippling waters. She made 
him a wreath of oak leaves, and he stuck her hat full of beau- 
tiful flowers. They talked over old times, and she playfully 
remarked that she was never sorry to see his mother but once; and 
he asked her mischievously when that once was, and she said, with 
coquettish glance, ‘‘ When ?”’ 

He was satisfied that the way was clear for him to advance, so 


clear that he concluded he would not be too hasty, and she was 
not a little annoyed that she had been made to do all the advan- 
cing. As they rejoined the party to start for home they looked 
very happy, and all were curious to know whether it meant all 
that they wished it might. 

John Jones, a wealthy man from Bangor, who owned several 
townships above there, met them at the roadway, and wanted 
young Bolton to buy a few square miles of woodland, and as it was 
just what Ben wanted for the next winter, it was decided that he 
would leave the party and spend two days in examining the lot with 


Mr. Jones, while the rest went home. 
* * * * * * * 


At the home they found a messenger with a foaming horse, who 
had driven in from Lincoln, twenty-five miles away, with a message 
from Sidney Stone of San Francisco, via her school home, saying 
that Alten was very low, and life depended upon knowing that she 
was on the way to him. The despatch went back that she had 
started, and in fifteen minutes she was being driven out to Lincoln, 
and by night and day she traveled until she was by her brother, 
for whom Sidney Stone had provided with royal good will. When 
Alten was himself again, Millie obtained a situation as a teacher_in 
the large boys’ school, and within a year, it being known who and 
what he was, he was put in charge of the same school at the then 
fabulous sum of $2,500 salary, and here they remained, happy and 
prosperous, for several years, until last summer, when, well off in 
this world’s goods, they came East. 

Their arrival in Chicago was announced in the papers, and the 
ecard brought to their room was that of Ben Bolton, who had just 
returned from immense purchases in the Michigan forests. He 
and Millie decided to have no chance for further interruptions, and 
he canceled all appointments, and Alten was merely a passen- 
ger after that, and Ben and Millie went directly to his mother’s 
grand mansion under the beautiful elms of Broadway, Bangor. 
Ere many weeks the wife of one of the popular pastors of the city 
had a fee large enough to gladden any heart, and Rany Rand was 
the belle of the occasion, with Sidney Stone as her proud attendant. 
Dr. Joyce was most happy to accept an invitation to lecture in 
the city the evening previous, and be the guest of Mrs. Bolton, 
whose womanly beauty was all he had anticipated from the Clara 
Easton of earlier days, and Alten and Nellie chatted with evident 
contentment of the by-gone days at Corner Rock. The most no- 
ticeable presents were from William Wilfred Williams, the editor, 
and Senator Richard Rowe, while the most absent-minded, all- 
absorbed guest was Dr. X. Y. Zealand, the professional peda- 
gogue maker. Mrs. Bolton mischievously laid at Winthrop’s 
plate, at the banquet, a solid gold plate, a fac-simile of the 
card he received at the Chicago hotel,— 


THE HARD PROBLEM. 


I know of a boy who was preparing to enter the Junior Class of 
the New York University. He was studying trigonometry, and I 
gave him three examples for his next lesson. The following day 
he came into my room to demonstrate his problems. Two of them 
he understood ; but the third, —a very difficult one,—he had not per- 
formed. Isaidtohim, ‘Shall I help you?” 

‘*No, sir! I can and will do it, if you give me time.”’ 

I said, ‘‘ I will give you all the time you wish.”’ 

The next day, he came into my room to recite another lesson in 
the same study. 

‘© Well, Simon, have you worked that example ?”’ 

‘No, sir,’ he answered: ‘‘ but I can and will do it, if you will 
give me a little more time.’’ 

‘* Certainly, you shall have all the time you desire.” 

I always like these boys who are determined to do their own work ; 
fay they make our best scholars, and men, too. The third morning, 
you should have seen Simon enter my room. I knew he had it, for 
his whole face told the story of his success. Yes, he had it, not- 
withstanding it had cost him many hours of the severest mental 
labor. Not only had he solved the problem, but, what was of in- 
finitely greater importance to him, he had begun to develop mathe- 
matical powers, which, under the inspiration of “‘I can and I will,”’ 
he has continued to cultivate, until to-day he is professor of mathe- 
matics in one of our largest colleges, and one of the ablest mathe- 
maticians of his years in our country. 

My young friends, let your motto ever be, ‘‘ If I can, I will.’’ 

— New England Evangelist. 


A FEBRUARY SIMILE. 


BY GEORGE WEATHERLY. 


Across the hills the drifting snow-cloud sweeps, 

And soft warm flakes fall on the frozen ground ; 
Anon fierce winds pass o'er with sullen sound, 

And whirl the snow on high in glittering beads ; 

And then the west wind, tender with good deeds, 
Touches the streams’ great storehouses and rills, 
Laugh downward to the plains, till ’neath the hills 

A waking river warbles ’mongst its reeds. 


So wakes the God-gift Conscience in a man! 
Oft through a dreary winter of his life 

It sleeps frost. bound,—dead for a little span ; 
Then roused by sleet of sorrow and by strife 

Of varying winds of anguish and of pain, 


It leaps to fullness of spring strength again.— The Quiver. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION — PUBLIC 
SCHOOL MATTERS — EDUCATIONAL LECTURES — 


ART AND MUSIC, 
New York, Feb. 16, 1887. 


Though teachers’ salaries have fallen, and a small-pox scare has 
risen so that the children have been vaccinated by the schoolfuls, 
so to say; though the coal-handlers have had a great and futile 
strike, and the police force has been almost doubled throughout 
the city ; though London’s own fogs have kept our right hands from 
knowing what our left hands were doing, and the days have 
smouldered and sulked along, week after week, sputtering and 
breaking through with a little clear light now and then, and some- 
times flaring up with a ruddy sunset before going out ;—in spite of 
all the ills the town has fallen heir to in the beginning of this year 


of grace, still has the current of those affairs that most interest the 
JOURNAL gone on as before, only swifter and fuller as the season 
advances. 

Perhaps one of the most notable events of last month was the 
opening of the fine new building of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association at No. 7 East 15th street. The *‘ Young Women’s,” 
as this association is familiarly called, may justly be proud of this 
six-story monument to their success painfully achieved in shabby 
quarters in 12th street, and rejoice in the commodious and really beau- 
t:ful apartments it now has in which to carry on the good work. The 
building is of brick and hewn brown stone of a light shade, and rather 
decorative in appearance, and plentifully set with large windows; 
and with its great, substantial-looking stone entrance, attracts, with- 
out boldly arresting, the eye of people on 15th street and the ad- 
jacent part of Fifth Avenue. Although it cost $125,000 to put it 
up and fit it out, through the generosity of Mr. Astor, Mrs. Elliott 
F. Shepard, and others, when it opened its doors to the young wo- 
men of New York, the other evening, it was free from all debt, 
and could at once begin its usefulness untrammeled. The Associ- 
ation has been in existence for fifteen years, being one of the oldest 
in the country; its work now hasa broad scope. ‘The books show 
that in the employment bureau, which is free, there are usually some 
1,500 applicants per year, a little lessthan that number of positions 
being secured annually. The large parlors are finished, like the 
rest of the interior, in dark, hard woods, finely polished, and are 
fitted up in rich, subdued colors, adorned with well-chosen paint- 
ings and supplied with a grand piano, a lens for photographs, and 
a few other such attractions, the whole being a model of good taste 
and quietelegance. The good-sized library,—now containing 10,000 
books, and with a capacity for 40,000 more,—and the reading-rooms, 
well supplied with all the best periodicals, are on the second floor. 
The stories above are devoted to art rooms and classes in stenography, 
type-writing, commercial arithmetic, book-keeping, writing, mod- 
eling in clay, applied designing, machine and hand sewing, cuttin 
and fitting, choir music, and physical culture. In nearly all of 
these the instruction is free, the students providing themselves with 
materials, and depositing a small sum as guarantee of attendance. 
There are classes in the mornings, afternoons, and evenings, and 
the employment bureau is perhaps the busiest of all the depart- 
ments. ‘The whole is devoted exclusively to women, and only those 
who work for their support. No ‘‘ pin-money ladies,’’ one of the 
gracious clerks said to me, ‘* need apply.’’ 

The income of the Association is something less than $5,000 per 
year, while the cost of running the institution is over $20,0U0, leaw- 
ing the sum of a round $15,000 to be made up annually by the few 
wealthy patrons and the many humbler friends of the ‘‘ Young 
Women’s ’’ among the city’s great public. 

* 

In the first meeting of the Board of Education for this year (the 
proceedings of which were mentioned in my last letter) there was a 
faint foreshadowing of talk to come on the question of reduced sal- 
aries. It hascome. But while the cut-down of the Board of Ap- 
portionment made it possible that the pay of the normal teachers 
would be reduced, the evil, as a certainty, fell without warning on 


some of the primary and grammar schools. One of the by-laws of 
our Board provides that a certain reduction, per centum, shall be 
made on the pay of teachers whose classes fall below some given 
average of attendance. Now it may be a permanent or it may bea 
temporary absence; it may be traceable to the truant master, the 
measles, or the substitution of a few great factories for a few blocks 
of tenements,—to one or all,—but it mows down the salaries just 
the same. ‘The teachers have raised their voices against the law at 
last, and with ex-School Commissioner Frederic R. Condert as chief 
spokesman, went before the Committees on Teachers and By-Laws 
of the Board, jointly assembled, last Thursday, and pleaded their 
cause. 

What the result will be is still unknown. We cannot but hope 
that the change in the by-laws which they request will be made. It 
is not of course pertinent to the Board, nor to the subject of com- 
pensation for labor given, that these teachers,—some of whom hap- 
pen to be family men,—have made all their year’s arrangements 
upon the basis of the salary agreed upon when they took their po- 
sitions, till next June; but it is a mighty pertinent fact to the man 
himself when he has between one or two hundred dollars less than 
he was led to expect with which to meet his rent man, his grocer, ete. ; 
and it would not be a square way for an individual to do business, 
and it’s no fairer in a city. 

The question of the normal teachers’ salaries is, I believe, as yet 
undecided. It has been recommended that the Budget be reopened 
and an extra apportionment made to meet the obligation of the 
Board to them. 

+ * * 

The committees for the year had not been arranged when my last 
letter went to print ; and though it is scarcely news to give their names 
now, it may be worth while to mention to what special work our 
two women members were assigned, Mrs. Agnew was placed on 
the committees on Teachers’ Normal Colleges and Annual Report, 
while Miss Dodge is serving in those on Sites and New Schools, 
Course of Study, School Books, and School Furniture. Both ladies 
take hold of their duties with great interest, and in a very matter- 
of-fact way. Miss Dodge says that, as for herself, she begins her 
work asa learser. ‘‘ When I thoroughly understand the details of 
our schools,’’ she remarked in a conversation about the matter some 
weeks ago, ‘“‘then I may begin to think of what practical issues 
there are to come out of my share of the much-talked-of ‘ feminine 
influence’ on the Board.”’ 

One of the influences that this innovation on the Board of Educa- 
tion has had is ‘to be seen in a petition that was presented to the 
Board of Health last Thursday (and bore Col. Robert Ingersoll’s 
signature, by the way), asking for the appointment of women as 
sanitary inspectors to visit tenement houses. That is not the only 
innovation we might wish to see made in our Health Board, espe- 


cially now, at the opening of what threatens ia many ways to be 
a very “ trying’’ spring, 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 
Waar have you done to beautify your schoolroom ? 


“Come, John Jones, take that hand down;” “ Didn’t 
I tell you not to face that way, Susan Marsh?” “ How 
long must I wait for you, I'd like to know?” “It is 
enough to vex a saint; “ Never let me see” you do that 
again,’’—are remarks that may be heard frequently in 
some schools, even when visitors are present ; what must 
it be when they are not? Isn’t there a better way ’ 


S.icep animals, maps, pictures, ete., home made and 
well made, by taking pictures from old copies of the 
Nursery and other magazines, and reports, pasted upon 
pasteboard and skillfully cut, are made of great service 
in some of the primary schools of Manchester, N. H. 
One teacher has more than two hundred beautiful Easter 
and Christmas cards for the amusement of the little folks 
and for them to talk about. 


These four forms are used by different teachers as a 
form for division, and that will be used which most 
It is useless to} /” 2" 


nearly meets the idea of the teacher. 
waste over-much energy in deciding between them,—any 
one is good enough if one can divide promptly and ac- 
curately. 
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ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY. — (VI.)* 


BY A. H. KELLEY, A. M., 
Secretary of Asbury Park Summer School of Pedagogy. 

The north star being recognized as the apparent axis 
of the star sphere, its position may be regarded as fixed. 
With this idea in mind, we can readily lead the pupils to 
underatand its relation to various positions upon the earth’s 
surface. Where upon the earth’s surface must a person 
be to have the North Star in his zenith? having been 
answered and understood, we have sufficient data for our 
experiment. We will fix some point upon the ceiling and 
eall it Polaris, and have the pupils individually stand 
under it. It will then be in their zenith, and they will 
think of themselves as standing upon the north pole. 

If they then move ten feet in any direction, the point 
upon the ceiling will appear to have moved ten feet in the 
opposite direction, and will be just that distance from their 
present zenith. They soon see that, whatever distance 
they move in any direction, the point fixed upon the ceil- 
ing will appear to move an equal distance in exactly the 
opposite direction. The fixed point will appear smaller, 
and will grow more indistinct as the distance from it in- 
creases, until finally it is lost to view, if the planes are 
sufficiently extended, as must invariably be the case with 
any point fixed upon a plane surface above an observer 
moving upon a parallel plane surface beneath it, however 
great the distance between the planes. 


Having made clear the fact that the observed point \ 
seems to move as rapidly as the observer, but in an op- \ 
posite direction, let us illustrate this by a diagram upon \ 
the board, somewhat as follows : \, 
A 1 V 1” RB 
C_ x some event just referred to 
Let AB represent a plane surface, and CD a parallel|in the morning paper. We \ 


plane surface beneath it. Let 1 represent the fixed point 
in the zenith of the observer, represented by 2. When 
the observer moves from 2 to 2’, his zenith will be 1’, and 
the fixed point will appear to have moved from 1’ to 1. 
When the observer moves to 2”, his zenith will be 1”, 
and the fixed point will appear to have moved from 1” to 
1, and so on to any distance. 

Now let us change the figure, using a eurved surface 
and a globe instead of the lower plane surface. It is 
well at first to use the upper plane surface until the pupils 
thoroughly understand that it is the fixed point upon the 
surface rather than the surface itself with which we have 
to do, They will soon learn that the zenith of any per- 
son is a point directly over his head, and not a point in a 


surface of any kind, but that the custom is to refer to the 
zenith as a point directly overhead, located in the appar- 
ent curved surface, called the star sphere. 
The pupils have learned by previous lessons that the 
horizon of an observer is always at right angles to his 
zenith; that 90° from his zenith will be on some point in 
his horizon. They have thus become accustomed to rec- 
ognize the form of the star sphere in their observations 
of the sun. Let us see of what advantage this will be in 
assisting them to answer our question: Where on the 
earth’s surface must an observer be to have the north star 
at his horizon ? 
Let A represent a globe, 2 the position of an observer, 
and 1 his zenith, to be 

— considered also as a 

fixed point to be ob- 
; served as the positions 
P of the observer and his 

/ zenith change. The 
/ horizon of the observer 
at 2 will liein the plane 


the observer moves 
will change from 1 to 
1 will appear to have 
1’ to 1 in an opposite 
the observer, and 
ber of degrees. As the 
2’ to 2” his zenith will 


1” B, 90° distant. As 
from 2 to 2’ his zenith 
1’, and the fixed point 
moved in an are from 
direction from that of 
through an equal num- 
observer moves from te 
have changed to 1”, and the fixed point 1 
will appear to have moved from 1” to 1. That is, it will 
seem to have moved 90° from the zenith of the observer. 
As 90° from the zenith is found in the horizon, the fixed 
point 1 appears somewhere in the horizon plane (C 1) of 
the observer at 2”. 
Our answer to the question, Where on the earth’s sur- 
face must an observer be to have the north star at hor- 
izon? then, is 90° from the North Pole, at the Equator. 


SKETCH MAPS. 
BY CHARLES F. KING. 


We do not refer now to the common outline map, nor 
to those popular Progressive Outline Maps just pub- 
lished by Heath & Co., but to any maps which are 
sketched in a quick and perhaps unfinished manner for 
the purpose of illustrating some point in the reading les- 
son, some battle-field in the history, or the locality of 


have seen a class aroused 

from indifference to the keenest. inter- 
est by the teacher sketching, in half a 
minute, as rough a representation of 
the battle of Flodden Field as that 
here given. 
The little map of the battle-ground a \sT 

of Gettysburg, given in Barnes’ His- 

tory, drawn upon the board on a larger scale, has helped 
many boys to remember that decisive event. 

We remember once seeing excellent sketch maps of Af- 
rica drawn on the blackboard by the pupils of the Worces- 
ter Normal School, in one and a half, two, and two and 
a half minutes. All normal-school students should be 


To illustrate still further our meaning, the attention is 
called to one form of a sketch map of Oceanica, which 
any teacher can draw upon the board in three or four 
minutes. 

First, draw three horizontal lines representing the 
equator and tropics. In the upper left-hand corner 


sketch the southeastern part of Asia. (See the illustra- 
tion.) Then, to save time, draw the large islands as rec- 
tangles, and add a few of the principal groups of islands, 
all of which are on or near the three horizontal lines. 
Following the German Method, the class can name these 
islands as rapidly as they are drawn; their names may 
be written on or near them, towns located, productions 
and exports printed, ete. 

The one chief object of the sketch map is to aid the 
memory. 


TEACHING OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION.—(IV.) 


BY ERNEST W. HUFFCUT, 
Instructor in Rhetoric and Composition in Cornell University. 


I am aware that in some schools, and especially in the 
country districts, some difficulty will be experienced in 
procuring the necessary books. Wherever it is possible, 
the book should be put into the hands of the pupil, but 
where this can not be accomplished, one or two exercises 
may be devoted to reading some short poem or story 
which is to furnish the material foran essay. ‘There are, 
however, at the present time, so many cheap editions of 
good authors that many excellent books may be procured 
at a slight expense. It is not necessary that all the 
pupils in a class should write upon the same subject during 
the same week. Let such books as may be had circulate 
among the class for one week, and at the end of that 
time effect an exchange. This will give variety to the 
exercise, as well as decrease the expense of the scheme. 
Perhaps it may not be amiss to suggest a list of books, 
say for a class of fifteen, and indicate the expense con- 
nected with the experiment. Suppose, for instance, the 
following books were selected : 
1. Hawtborne’s Twice Told Tales. 

(Lovell’s Edition.) Three at20cts., . . . . .60 
2. Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 

(Cassell’s National Library.) Three at 10 cts., .30 
3. Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer and The Good- 

natured Man. 

(Cassell.) Three at 10 cts, . . .... 
4. Longfellow’s Evangeline. 

(Riverside Literature Series.) Three at 15 cts., 45 
5. Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice. ) 

(Cassell’s National Library.) Three at 10 cts., .30 


Total, fifteen books, . . . $1.95 


Or an average of 15 cents for each member of the class. 


With such a list as this the work could be carried on 
for a term, or even two terms, without wearying the stu- 
dents or exhausting the material. At the end of that 
time more fruitful results would have been achieved than 
would have followed ten years of writing on expository 
subjects. Of course the list is merely suggested as a pos- 
sible one. There are hundreds of other books that might 
be secured at the same expense. The “ Riverside Litera- 
ture Series,” and the school editions of the “ Little Classic 
Series,” both published by Houghton, Mifftin, & Co., 
“The Classies for Children,” published by Ginn & Co., 
and the standard works published by Cassell & Co. in 
their “ National Library,” all afford a wide range from 
which to choose, at a very moderate price, some of the 
best works in our language. 

If the teacher wishes to advance beyond narration, he 
ean announce subjects in description, but beyond that 
point no elementary class ought ever to be asked to go. 


* Copyright, 1886. 


trained to do such work in a quick, off-hand manner. 


The student may be asked to describe, for example, the 
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schoolhouse, or the village, or some mechanical contri- 
vance, or some form of farm or household work. Any- 
thing with which he is familiar, or may easily become so, 
will furnish an excellent subject for a composition ; but no 
subject in pure description should be assigned which is 
outside of the range of his personal observation. In gen- 
eral, the rule ought strictly to be adhered to, that no sub- 
ject shall be announced which is beyond the reach of the 
student’s experience or reasonable investigation. 

Having disposed of the matter of a subject, the teacher 
has devolved upon him another equally important duty. 
He must give some plain and intelligible instructions as 
to the best methods of putting together an ordinary class 
essay. Although this duty is very generally neglected, a 
moment’s thought will convince any one of its importance. 
Until such directions are given the pupil has only the 
vaguest notion of what is required of him. This notion 
generally materializes into the unwelcome thought that 
he must produce, on some fixed day, and that an alarm- 
ingly near one, a certain number of written pages on some 
given subject. So he puts off his task until the last mo- 
ment, and then sets about it blindly, and is as likely to 
build a windmill as anything else. What would be 
thought of a mother who should request her daughter of 
fifteen to go into the kitchen and make a loaf of bread 
without having first inducted her into the mysteries of 
that most precious art ? or of a father who should tell his 
boy to put together the newly purchased reaper and binder 
without supplying him with any directions regarding the 
parts and relations of the complicated machine? or of a 
carpenter who should command his green apprentice to 
build a house? Yet this is what nine teachers out of ten 
do, when they tell a boy or girl to write a composition. 

It cannot be too constantly borne in mind that compo- 
sition is constructive work, and as such is guided by certain 
principles, easy of comprehension, but without which 
the student is only experimenting, and is usually fore- 
doomed to discouragement and possibly utter failure. 
The directions for the preparation of an essay ought to 
be as few and as clear as possible. They ought to be 
thoroughly impressed upon the pupil’s mind before he 
begins the work of composing. It is impossible, in a 
paper of this character, to touch upon all the points which 
should be included in such directions, but a few may be 
mentioned as especially important. 

In the first place, explicit directions should be given as 
to the methods of analyzing a subject, of gathering and 
arranging material, and of amplifying and revising the 
material thus arranged. In an essay of narration the 
teacher should point out the necessity of narrating events 
in the order of their occurrence, of selecting important 
events and omitting subordinate ones, of avoiding need- 
less descriptions, and of avoiding altogether the superflu- 
ous reflections and moralizings with which so many com- 
positions are disfigured. (Upon this last point the teacher 
cannot too much insist.) The practice which has so long 
prevailed of requiring or encouraging pupils to write upon 
expository subjects has led to methods of treatment that 
are repugnant to the true spirit of literary work. Teach 
plainly and persistently that a literary production which 
is not so constructed as to carry its own “ moral”’ without 
a foot-note or appendix by the author is a failure, and 
should be rewritten. Such stale platitudes are unworthy 
of any healthy-minded boy or girl, and tend to encourage 
in them a species of hypocrisy and cant. Boys and girls 
are apt to take a healthy, wholesome, and even an 
optimistic view of life. Encourage this by all means in 
your power. Don’t dampen the ardor of a vigorous, 
manly boy of fifteen by any sickly cant about his relations 
to God or man. Teach him the sanctity and responsi- 
bility of those relations, but do not force him to lug in his 
pointless moral as to these things at the end of every 
school exercise. The best and noblest morals evade any 
attempt at formal expression. 

If the subject is one of description, the teacher should 
give directions somewhat as follows: 1. Select a point of 
view, and from that point describe what can be seen of 
the object in question. 2. Give first a general plan by 
stating the form, outline, magnitude, ete. 3. Select char- 
aeteristic qualities, and omit unimportant details. 4. Enu- 


and make plain by comparisons with well-known objects. 

By some such directions as these, and by illustrating 
the rules, the teacher will awaken in the pupils a desire 
for orderly and intelligent treatment. When once a boy 
sees how he is to go to work at his composition, has his 
material at hand, and has it arranged in some systematic 
order, he soon discovers that the supposed difficulties 
vanish. In order to encourage this habit of careful analy- 
sis on the part of the student, it is often advisable to 
require him to present an outline of the essay which he 
proposes to write. By examining this the teacher is able 
to see whether the student has correctly grasped the sub- 
ject and can make useful suggestions as to the order and 
scope of the treatment. 

When the student is finally ready to begin the actual 
work of writing, the teacher should give some directions 
as to the mechanics of the essay. That is, he should 
require that all essays be written on the same kind of 
paper and with a margin wide enough for corrections. 
A very convenient size is the quarto, which can be had 
with a ruled margin of an inch or an inch and a half. 
Students should be required to observe neatness in the 
preparation of the work. Space should be left between 
the subject and the beginning of the essay. Paragraphs 
should be properly indented. Only one side of the paper 
should be used. When completed the essay should be 
folded lengthwise, and the name of the writer and the 
subject be properly placed on the outside. 

These details may seem trivial, but the teacher will find 
that by insisting upon them he will be able to form in his 
pupils habits of orderliness and neatness, and will, at the 
same time, greatly lighten his own labors. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


HOW IS THIS? 


Here is a letter which a girl in a Boston school wrote as a com- 
position in 1879. It is representative merely of how stupid a pupil 
can be under good instruction, for she was in one of the best-taught 
schools, and her handwriting shows her to have been of good age : 


Boston, Jan 23 1879. 
My dear teacher. 
I would 
Like to tell you what i hav learned about the ruminous the cow is 
a Domestic animal and the cow has four stumachs the cow is a 
domestic or tame animal. 
The cows eyes are made so that they can see back of themselves 
has well has forward and Sidewyas. the cow is found in every 
Country The cows horns are made out of buttons and knife 
handles. The cow chew gress and vetuable. The cows skin is 
is made out of beef. The cow is divid into three groups. The 
cow is the most useful animal the cow is a clothen foothed ani- 
mal. In side of the cow hon is a pith. 
It goes into the first Stumach where it is mosin and then it goes 
into the second Stumach it is soken and then it goes into the three 
stumach where it is made into balls. then it comes to the mouth 
wehr it chew again and then goes into the forth Stumach. 
your affectnat pupil, 
BRIDGET MALONEY. 


‘QUESTIONS IN LATIN.” 


Mr. Editor :—I see in your issue of Feb. 10 a copy of an examin- 
ation in Latin. How long have the pupils who took the examina- 
tion been studying Latin? I inclose you an examination, with 
one set of answers, the best but one in the class, which I gave to a 
class which has had five months’ instruction. If your class has had 
but five months’ instruction, I should like to know how under 
the light of the sun they study. The questions were based upon 
an exercise found in Collar and Daniels’ Beginner's Latin Book, 
a book of which the pupils never saw the inside. 

Hyde Park, Iii. 


EXERCISE IN LATIN,—-FRESHMAN. 
(Time 50 minutes.) 


I. There was formerly (o/im) a very distinguished Athenian. 
He faithfully (fideliter) obeyed the laws of [his] state. He wisely 
(adv. ending in er) taught the youths. He was falsely (fa/sé) ac- 
eused by his [fellow] citizens. e was condemned to death by the 
judge. In prison (career, 3d dee.) he peacefully drank (bib/t) the 
cup-of-poison (venenum). 

Who (quis) was this (hic) Athenian ? 

IL, Answer in Latin: 

Omnis Gallia est divisa ? 

Qui fortissimi gall6ram sunt ? Quid ? 

Ubi germAni incolunt ? 

EXACT COPY OF ONE PAPER. 

Olin Atheniensis clarissimus erat. Legibus civitatis fideliter par- 
ebat. Juvines saprenter docebat. A civibus falso accusabatur. 
Ad mortem ab judice condemnabatur. In carcere placide venenum 
bebit. Quis Atheniensis hic erat ? Hie Atheniensis Socrates erat. 

Omnis Gallia est divisi? Gallia est omnis divisa in partes tres, 
quarum unam partem incolunt Belgae, aliam Aquitani, terliam qui 
ipsdrum lingua Celtae, nostra Galli appelantor. Qui fortissimi Gal- 
lorum sunt? Quid? Belgae Galldrum fortissimi sant, propterea 


W. H. Ray. 


merate the qualities in some natural order. [If, for 
example, the student is describing a tree, show the neces- 
sity of proceeding logically, deseribing first the trunk, then , 
the branches, then the leaves and fruit.] 5. Illustrate 


quad a cultu atque humanitate, provinciam longessime absunt ; 
minimeque #d eos mercatores saepe commeant, atque ea quae ad an- 
imos effeminandos important pertinent; proximique sunt Germanis 
qui trans Rhenum inecolunt; quibuseum continenter bellum ge- 
runt; cum aut suis finibus eos prohibent, aut ipsi in eorum finibus 


suis gerunt. 


FACTS. 


WORDS, 


Decree, sift out. 

Duplex, two fold. 

Discern, pick out. 

Secure, out of trouble. 

Complicated, having many folds. 

Experience, the act of going through and coming out of anything. 
Expert—ex, out; per, to go through,—i. ¢., the man who has 
gone through and come out. 

Incision is from the same root as decide, but occident, occasion, 
incident, casual, are all from the same root as deciduous. 

The p in the Latin frequently becomes f in the English. San- 
skrit, pitar ; Latin, pater ; German, vater ; English, father. 
Application—ad (to) ; plic, from Latin, to fold; tion, the act of, 
—t. ¢., the act of folding or attaching the mind to a subject. 
Decide and deciduous have no etymological relationship. In de- 
cide, the root cid, a weakened form of caed, to cut; henee, a decis- 
ion isa cutting off of all consideration. But in deciduous it is cid, a 
weakened form of cad, to fall; hence, falling down. 


STRENGTH OF ICE, 
Two inches thick, will support a man. 
Four inches thick, will support a man on horseback. 
Five inches thick, will support an eighty-pound cannon. 
Eight inches thick, will support a battery of artillery, with car- 
riages and horses. 
Ten inches thick, will support an army, — an innumerable 
multitude. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


a United States mint at San Francisco is the largest in the 
world. 

A railroad is to be run across Australia, from Victoria to some 
port on the western coast. 

The object-glass for the Lick telescope is the largest lens ever 
made. It is thirty-six inches in diameter. 

A machine has been invented that prints the sides and ends o 
boxes at the same time, at the rate of 2,500 per hour. . 

Over $150,000,000 has already been spent on the Panama Canal 
in five years, and not twenty per cent. of the work is done, 

One hundred and twenty-five steamships ply regularly between the 
United States and Europe, employing more than 18,000 men 

The value of manufactured articles made in this country surpasses 
the value of those made in Great Britain by more than $700,000,000. 

The firm of Orell, Fussli, & Co., of Zurich, is the oldest pub- 
lishing house in the world. It possesses initial letters that were 
used in 1519. 

The oldest person in the world, according to authentic record, is 
an old woman who lives in the village of Auberive, Franee. She 
was born, according to the parish register, March 16, 1761, and is 
therefore 125 years old. 

A ton of coal will yield gas, 1,500 pounds of coke, 20 gallons of 
ammonia water, 140 pounds of tar, 70 pounds of pitch, 11 pounds 
of creosote, 14 pounds of oil, 9 pounds of naphtha, besides small 
quantities of several other substances. 

Gold is shipped in the form of coin. It is put into bags, contain- 
ing $5.000 each, and ten of these bags are put into an extra strong 
keg. The kegs are packed into the hold of the vessel, no more 
care being bestowed upon them than on ordinary freight. 

The largest library in the world is the National Library of France. 
It was founded by Louis XIV., and now contains 1,400,000 books, 
300,000 pamphlets, 175,000 manuscripts, 300,000 maps and charts, 
and 150,000 coins and medals. In addition to the above, 1,300,- 
000 engravings, and 100,000 portraits. 


BIRTHDAYS TO NOTICE. 


Fripay, MArcH 18.—Stephen Grover Cleveland was born at 
Caldwell, New Jersey, 1817. He removed with his parents in his 
youth to Fayetteville, N. Y. He had a common school education, 
and studied for some time at Clinton Academy, and subsequently 
taught for one year in a blind asylum in New York City, after which 
he removed to Buffalo, N. Y., where he read law and was admitted 
to the bar in 1859. He was sheriff of Erie County, N. Y., from 
1869 to 1874, when he was elected mayor of Buffalo. In 1881 he 
was chosen governor of the state of New York, and in 1884 was 
elected to the presidency of the United States by the Democratic 
and ‘‘mugwump’”’ parties, which office he now holds, 


SATURDAY, 19.—David Livingstone, distinguished as a mission- 
ary and explorer of Africa; born at Blantyre, near Glasgow, Scot- 
land, 1813. He began his education in the village school, and 
worked as a spinner in a cotton factory in his youth. His first half- 
crown earned was spent for a Latin grammar; Later he studied 
medicine and theology with the missionary work in view. He was 
sent to South Africa by the London Missionary Society in 1840. 
He Jabored and traveled in the interior of Africa for sixteen years, 
and made very important geographical discoveries. He returned 
to England in 1856, and published his Missionary Travels and Ie- 
searches in South Africa. In 1858 he returned to Africa and ex- 

lored the Zambezi river and its vicinity. He came back again to 
Fngland in 1864, and published a Narrative of an Expedition to the 
Zambezi, 1858-1864. In 1865 he returned to Africa and explored 
the continent westward from Zanzibar, and was there found by 
Stanley. He died on the south shore of Lake Bangweolo, May 1, 
1873. His remains were brought to England and buried with great 
honors in Westminster Abbey in April, 1874, by the London Geo- 
graphical Society. 


Monpnay, 21.—Jean Paul Friedrich Richter, a popular and 
quaint German author, born at Wansiedel in 1763. Among his 
principal works are Levana (1807), a philosophical essay on educa- 
tion; Titan, which he considered his masterpiece; and an Jntro- 
duction to A@sthetics (3 vols., 1804). He died at Baireuth, Novem- 
ber, 1825. 


MonpDAY, 21. —Johann Sebastian Bach, a celebrated musical 
composer, born at Eisenach in 1685. His works are numerous, em- 
bracing almost every variety of sacred and secular music. As an 
organist he was considered equal to Handel; and his skill on the 
piano was unsurpassed. Among his best compositions are his ora- 
torio of ‘* The Nativity”’ (‘‘ Passions Musik mh and a collection of 
reludes and fugues, entitled The Well-tempered Clavier. Died at 
iepsic in 1750. 

TurspAy, 22.— Anthony Van Dyck, a celebrated Flemish 
painter of portraits, born at Antwerp in 1599; generally considered 
the greatest portrait-painter of modern times, except Titian, and by 
some he is preferred to that artist. Among his masterpieces are 
**The Erection of the Cross,’’ a portrait of the Earl of Strafford 
and his secretary, and a series of portraits of eminent artists of 


his time. He died in London in December, 1641. 
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Every characteristic expression in word or feature, 
every individuality of manner of the teacher, will be repro- 
duced in some one of the pupils in after years, hence the 
importance of the tone, temper, patience, severity, gentle- 
ness of the teacher. 


Grorce How.anp, Supt. of Schools, Chicago, a man 
of eminent fitness and special administrative ability, has 
been chosen Chairman of the Local Committee for the 
National Educational Association, to whom all questions 
relating to local matters should be addressed at Chicago, Ill. 


Ir is well to remember that actions influence thought 
quite as much as thought influences action ; that there is 
a nerve movement from exterior action inward, quite as 
definite as that which proceeds from the centers outward. 
The tendency to ignore this latter fact is at the bottom of 
many mistakes in the educational world at this time. 


= 


WE print, on another page, an article from the Chicago 
Evening Journal upon the National Educational Associ- 
ation, in which an attendance of fifteen thousand is proph- 
esied. The special feature of the article is the announce- 
ment of a thoroughly unique feature, the rendezvous of 
the teachers of different states at different hotels, which 
will be a great advance on anything previously attempted 
at these meetings. The New England teachers will make 
their headquarters at the Palmer; the Southern, at the 
Pacific; Iowa, the Clinton; Illinois, the Sherman; Wis- 
consin, the Tremont; Minnesota, the Commercial; and 
Michigan, the Leland. 


For Suame !—New York City has done a cruel thing, 
committing educational suicide almost, in reducing the 
pay, especially of her poorest paid teachers. There are 
hundreds of teachers in that great, expensive city, in 
which all officials are paid princely salaries, who teach 
school for $408, $504, $510, $522, or $540, and these 
teachers have had their salaries reduced. Think of it! 
Is there no honor, justice, or mercy to which appeal can 
be made? Is there no one ready with voice and pen to 
make “‘ Rome how!” until these women have not only no 
reduction but a substantial increase ? It is impossible for 
any woman to eat, dress, read, and teach as she ought in 
that city on any such salary. We do not believe they pay 
their three leading school officials any too much at $7,500 
a year, or the next list at $5,500, nor the twenty instruc- 
tors whom they pay $4,500, $4,275, $4000, and $3,800. 
But we do know that if men need this, any woman who 


has a right to teach needs more than $408 or $504, to say 
nothing of the recent discount from this. Let the facts be 
known! Let the press of the land give them wing! Let 
New York be brought to see the infamy of such nig- 
gardliness ! 


Pror. T. M. BAvutet, of Reading, Pa., of whose work 
we spoke at length, last week, is a peculiarly strong man 
in his methods and philosophy of education, having such 
a mastery of principles as to develop methods peculiarly 
adapted to any circumstances in which he may find his 


schools. He has been sustained under the inevitable non- 


3|sense in criticism by a large, sensible, courageous Board 


of Education, that has not wavered under the attempt 
which always comes to make political capital out of a 
reform that can only be understood by those who will 


)| Study the principles as well as the methods upon which it 


is based. In a community of less intelligence, with a 
committee of less heroism, and a local press of less inde- 
pendence, he might have suffered from the transient 
‘‘seare,”’ but thanks to his wisdom and these favoring cir- 
cumstances, he has given Reading a national educational 
fame, and her schools one of the best systems of instruc- 


tion in the country. 


A DEEP-RED rose costs considerably more than those 
of other hues or tints,—not because they are less easily 
cultivated, not because the supply is scant, but because 


;|they are more prized, and people are willing to pay more. 


There is never a day in school life that there is not some- 
thing that is worth more that day than other things, and 
it is no more difficult to do it. Principal Giffin of Newark, 
N. J., has his primary schools provided with jack-stones, 
horse-chestnuts, marbles, little tops, beans, ete., and always 
uses in school for number-work the objects with which the 
children play at the time, and their interest is tripled by 
this simple tact on his part. We once knew a philos- 
opher (?) who said wood was always worth $4.00 a cord, 
never more, never less, as much one year as another, and 
he lived up to it. He had several square miles of wood- 
land, and he cut as much one year as the next, and when 
it was worth but $3.50 it would lie for three years and 
spoil, and when it went up to $6.00 he sold for $4.00. A 
man with a fortune,—we saw him die a poor man. This 
is the way some teachers work, with no appreciation of 
the fitness of times and seasons. ‘There is never an hour 
in school life when one thing cannot be effective that very 
hour because it is that hour, and the thoughtful teacher 
estimates the market price, as it were, of the effort of her- 
self and pupils that day. 


BOOKS AND REAL LIFE. 


We heard a teacher tell a good story, not long ago, 
about a stupid boy who could not learn his tables of de- 
nominate numbers. The teacher overheard him one 
morning as he was talking to his mates about a squirrel 
he had seen on the fence as he came along to school, 
‘two or three rods”* away fromhim. The teacher asked 
him what portion of a mile that was, and the boy regarded 
her for a moment with a look of the blankest sort of 
amazement. ‘ Why, I didn’t know the book meant rods 
like that ?”’ he exclaimed. 

Can this be paralleled often in our schools? It is the old 
story of theory and practice being two such essentially 
different things. Few people “ realize their geography,” 
as Emery Ann says, any more than they do mathematical 
facts, and it is only of late that the experiment form of 
teaching the uatural sciences has made these something 
more than abstractions to people who are not scientists. 
The wise teacher will strive with all possible means to 
bring together the knowledge acquired from books, the 
theoretical part of the child’s education, with his every-day 
life, where this theory should be put into practice. 

We publish in another column a very suggestive and 
sensible article on teaching arithmetic in a practical way. 
Supplemental work in mathematics should always be of this 
kind. Let the pupil bring into the class problems of his 
own making, or based upon facts of his own experience, 
to illustrate the subject under consideration. Above all, 
let subjects be taught rather than the words and rules of 
the book, and the Jess dependence placed on the latter the 


better. Will the time ever come, we wonder, when what 


the child learns in numbers and higher mathematical 
work will be evolved gradually from his own experience 
and observation, guided by the teacher’s superior knowl- 
edge? When textbooks will be banished, and subjects 
will be approached in a large, all-round, comprehensive 
way that will tend to real mental development and a 


thorough grasp of ideas. 


THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB. 


Of the twelve clubs that dined in Boston last Saturday, 
at some of which distinguished guests were present, the 
most eminent was the Schoolmasters’ Club, at the Bruns- 
wick, so considered by general consent, and the daily pa- 
pers gave to its report twice the space given to all the 
other clubs. We know something of the after-dinner 
speaking of several of the Boston clubs, but we never 
heard a more masterly after-dinner speech than that of 
Hon. George A. Marden, of Lowell ; and Rev. C. A. Bar- 
tol’s address was every way delightful, while Mr. John 
Tetlow’s was a classic, and Charles W. Hill took the 
prize for handling the subject in a clear, logical, vigor- 
ous manner, showing with graphic art what are the non- 
professional rights and duties of the teacher. We shall 
publish the papers of Messrs. Tetlow and Hill entire, at 
an early day, and give also the Herald’s admirable re- 
port of Mr. Bartol’s speech, and the Globe's equally val- 
uable report of Mr. Marden’s address. The Glee Club 
consisting of sixteen members of the club, directed by 
Mr. J. C. Bolan, a master of the art of musical leader- 
ship, was one of the most popular features of the club. 
Prests. William E. Sheldon of the National, and J. Mil- 
ton Hall of the American Institute were guests of the 
club. 


NEWSPAPER PROFIT SHARING. 


At the beginning of the new year the Boston Herald 
announced to its employees the adoption of a system of 
profit sharing, in which they were invited to take part, 
and all who believe in codéperative work will be interested 
to know of the result. The proprietors of the Herald 
have suggested, also, the establishment among the large 
number of employees of the Herald of an association 
to be known as the Herald Benefit Society, to which each 
shall contribute a small sum per week, the proprietors of 
the Herald to contribute a sum equal to the gross amount 
contributed by the employees. This fund is to be used 
for the purpose of providing a weekly allowance for each 
contributor during sickness or other disability, the pay- 
ment of a fixed amount in case of his death to those de- 
pendent upon him, and, perhaps, a pension to those who, 
for proper causes, are unable to continue work. The 
scope and character of this latter plan will depend largely 
upon such conclusions as the employees may arrive at after 
mature consideration, for the management of the affairs 
of the society will rest with an executive committee, upon 
which the various departments of the business will be rep- 
resented. 

The object of these propositions is to give form to, and 
firmly cement the good feeling that has, throughout the 
past, existed among all of those who have been regularly 
connected, in every department of work, with this news- 
paper; and surely so wise a plan cannot fail to succeed. 


SOME OHIO IDEAS. 


Prof. L. D. Brown, Commissioner of Common Schools 
in Ohio, in his annual report arraigns existing methods of 
examination of school teachers in that state, and recom- 
mends some radical improvements. There are at present 
one hundred and sixty-five boards of examination in the 
commonwealth, including one state board, eighty-eight 
county boards, and seventy-six city and village boards, 
each having authority to issue certificates for the district 
named. Evidently a state standard of examination is 
impossible with so many distinct boards of examiners. A 
large body of professional teachers is essential to the suc- 
cess of a great system of public education, yet ninety- 
eight per cent. of the teachers of Ohio do not hold profes- 
sional or life certificates. The number of examinations 
each year is also unnecessarily large, and much might be 
saved in expense to the state by cutting the number down 
in the counties to one per month, which should be suffi- 
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cient for all needs. The majority of these examiners, 
moreover, are elected by the people, and in consequence are 
more or less subject to party and personal influence, bring- 
ing about the selection of incompetent and unfit candidates. 
As the teachers of the children are required to possess 
certain literary and moral qualifications before they can 
enter upon public school work, so should those who exam- 
ine teachers and are authorized to examine schools be re- 
quired to possess qualifications which will enable them to 
fill their office creditably and acceptably. Owing to the 
lack of specific requirements in the law on this point, the 
present methods of examination also are faulty and de- 
fective, the set-question-and-answer method logically lead- 
ing to the percentage system of marking papers, which 
has done so much toward crushing the life and originality 
out of both teachers and scholars in our public schools. 

After making recommendations to cover the points re- 
ferred to above, the gallant and progressive commissioner 
further advises such an amendment to the constitution of 
the state as will permit women to fill the office of school 
examiner. 


SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 


The Boston Advertiser, under editor Barrett’s skilled 
leadership, is saying some strong and well-timed words 
upon educational matters. A recent editorial upon 
“County School Superintendents” has many vigorous 
paragraphs, characteristic of this daily, whose editorials 
are frequently as dignified, discriminating, and forcible as 
those of the literary magazines. The editorial referred 
to pleads ardently for supervision by grouping adjacent 
towns in such a way as to command first-class talent, and 
allot to each official no more territory or schocls than he 
can supervise with care. We select a few of its par- 


agraphs: 

‘* There have been only a few instances where a city or town once 
adopting the superintendency system has abandoned it and gone 
back to the school committee system. The advantage of having a 
trained man constantly engaged in studying the needs of the 
schools, in applying better methods and in aiding and encouraging 
teachers, is so manifest, and the schools of a town or city employ- 
ing a superintendent have so steadily improved in quality, that one 
place after another has adopted the system, and the expense attend- 
ing it is the only bar to its general adoption throughout the com- 
monwealth. In other states the system of county superintendency 
has been found serviceable, but in Massachusetts the integrity of 
the towns is jealously regarded, and it is every way desirable that 
each town should manage its own school affairs. 

‘*We do not want county superintendents, nor do we want in- 
spectors appointed by any central board, like the board of educa- 
tion, but since it is impossible for the smaller towns each to main- 
tain a superintendent, the simplest and most reasonable method is 
for two or three neighboring towns to club together, divide the ex- 
pense, and share in the services of a superintendent. This officer 
may not have as many schools under his charge as one holding a 
similar position in a large town, but he will have more traveling to 
do, and a larger district to cover. 

** There is an incidental advantage to be derived from the exten. 
sion of the superintendency system which is already recognized by 
those interested in educational matters. The several superintend- 
ents now have an association which meets at intervals for the dis- 
cussion of school methods. Were it possible so to extend the sys- 
tem that no town in the commonwealth should be without a school 
superintendent, employed either separately or in union with neigh- 
boring towns, we should have a body of trained experts in the sci- 
ence and art of teaching whose combined experience would be of in- 
estimable value. A congress of school superintendents of Massachu- 
setts, where every member represented one or more towns, could 
be depended upon to see that the commonwealth was kept in the 
front rank in education.’’ 


CINCINNATI SCHOOLS. 


Supt. E. E. White is heroic. It is now about six 
months since he entered upon his service as superintend- 
ent, and he has spent this time inspecting the schools of 
the city with a view to a special report upon their condi- 
tion, and recommendations for their future progress. It 
seems that the Circuit Court has recently given a decision 
upon the constitutionality of the present Board of Educa- 
tion, which makes the immediate election of a new board 
a necessity, so that action upon it will probably not be 
had by this board, and there is no knowing the complexion 
of the next board. Dr. White says he has had the hearty 
codperation of the principals and teachers in his work thus 
far. He emphasizes the fact that his criticisms are upon 
conditions that have long existed, and are not the results of 
the management of the present Board, complimenting 


them highly for their purpose to make all needed im- 
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provements. He attempts also to speak more as a citizen 
than as superintendent. 

The nomination of teachers by the various local com- 
mittees (he italicizes it) he criticises sharply. He pro- 
nounces the selection and appointment of teachers the 
most important duty vested by law in the Board of Edu- 
cation, and declares that if the Board fails to select skill- 
ful, competent teachers, its work as a whole must fail. 
He considers the selection of teachers by local boards to 
be the worst that has ever been tried by large cities. “ It 
not only fails to select the best available teachers, but it 
has been the occasion of scandals, which have lessened 
public confidence in the successive boards of education 
and in the schools. No fact is depriving the present 
Board of that degree of public confidence which it so well 
deserves more than the scandals connected with the nom- 
inations of teachers within the past three years. So far 
as the good name of the Board and the corps of teachers 
is concerned, it makes little difference whether there be 
five or fifty teachers in the schools who bought their nom- 
inations, or whether this was done directly by paying 
money, or a promise, or “hint,” of presents. Two or 
three cases are sufficient, if known, to bring a board of 
education under public censure, and to put a stigma on 
an entire body of teachers, and this evil may rest like a 
shadow on successive boards and corps of teachers not re- 
sponsible for it. Of course Dr. White recommends a 
change of method, the responsibility resting with a stand- 
ing sub-committee. He further criticises the custom of 
appointing local committees to have general supervision 
of local schools, with authority greater than that of the 
superintendent and other supervisory officers. He says 
that such a division and dissipation of directive powers 
and duties would bankrupt any business enterprise. 

We doubt whether any superintendent has ever been 
so outspoken, so explicit in his criticism, and we shall 
await with interest the effect upon the Board, the public, 
and the future Board, of this manly action. Dr. White 
is in a position to speak his mind freely, with absolute in- 
difference to personal consequences. We rejoice that 
there is such a man at the helm at such an hour. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Gladstone is 79 years of age. 

— Grevy, president of France, is 80 years of age. 

— The real name of ‘‘ Ouida”’ is Louise de la Rame. 

— The Chinese alphabet contains about 30,000 characters. 

— Vermont was admitted into the Union on the 18th of Febru- 
ary, 1791. 

— The Czar of Russia receives the largest salary of any ruler,— 
$10,000,000 annually. 

— The first geography of the United States was published by 
Jedadiah Morse in 1789. 

— Martin F. Tupper, the aged poet, is rapidly failing in health, 
and is almost entirely broken down. 

— Horace Greeley was the son of a poor New Hampshire farmer, 
and earned his living for years by setting type. 

— Balzac’s egotism is shown in this expression: ‘‘ There are only 
three writers of the French language,—Victor Hugo, Théophile 
Gautier, and myself.’’ 

— Oscar F. Beckwith sentenced to be hanged for the fourth 
time.—Boston Journal. [Wonder how many times they intend to 
hang the poor fellow ?] 

— Miss Annie Howard has given to the city of New Orleans 
funds for the erection of a fine free library building, and for the 
purchase of 100,000 books. 

— “ Every event that a man would master,’’ says Holmes, ‘‘ must 
be mounted on the run, and no man ever caught the reins of a 
thought except as it galloped by him.’’ 

— The Handel and Haydn Society of Boston is the oldest musical 
society in the country, with the single exception of the Stoughton 
Musical Society. It was established in 1815. 

— A professor of Latin vouches for the authenticity of the fol- 
lowing translation: Altera candenti perfecta nitens elephanto,— 
‘* The other perfectly resting on a white elephant.” 

— The first letter which Longfellow ever wrote, and which cost 
him a deal of effort, was to ask his father, who was then in Boston, 
to buy for his sister Ann a Bible, and for himself a drum. But 
the sister’s wish was put first.— Youth's Companion. 

— Goethe was not particularly fond of music. Once at a court 
concert in Weimar, when a pianist was in the middle of a very long 
sonata, the poet suddenly rose up, and, to the horror of the assem- 
bled ladies and gentlemen, exclaimed, ‘‘ If this lasts three minutes 
longer, I shall confess everything.’’ 

— John Quincy Adams, during his long term of service in Con- 
gress, was never known to be late at his seat. On one occasion, 
just as the clock struck the hour for the commencement of the ses- 
sion, a member inquired of the Speaker if it was not time to call the 
House to order, ‘‘ No, sir,’’ was the reply; ‘‘ Mr. Adams is not 
yet in his seat.” Just then Mr, Adams appeared, and it was shown 


that the olook was three minutes fast, 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H. HILLS, 


HIS VAIN REGRET. 


I. 
What though her lips said ‘‘ No!”’ 
Her eyes said Yes! ”’ 
I looked into their depths, and so, 
In spite of her command to go, 
Sure of success, 
I urged my suit in whispers low, 
he sorceress! 
What though her lips said ‘‘ No!” 


Her eyes said—** Yes!’ 


What though her lips said ‘‘ No!”’ 
Her eyes said Yes! 

Her face was flushed, a rosy glow 

Suffused her cheek ; it could but show 
Her happiness. 

Enraptured, how could I forego 
One fond caress ? 


What though her said No!’’ 


Her eyes said—‘‘ Yes!’ 
Ill, 
What though her lips said ‘‘No ”’, 
Her eyes said—‘ Yes! ’’ 


But now that I have come to know 
Her love for vanity and show, 
Her uselessness,— 
I wish her eyes had been more slow 
To acquiesce, 
And, when her lips said ‘‘ No!”” 
Had not said—‘‘ Yes!’’ 


The world owes every man a living, and a good many men will 
tell you that the world seems perfectly willing to keep right on 
owing it. 

Time at last makes all things even, but that is no sign thata 
business man can make his private cash account balance without a 
few ‘‘car-fare’’ or ‘‘ contribution-box ’’ items to avoid putting 
down ‘‘ unaccounted-for.”’ 

An agricultural paper tells how to make a hot-bed. The old- 
fashioned way was to use a warming-pan. 

Boston horse railroad men imply that they would introduce a cable 
system if they could find a practicable system. 

Whenever you see the announcement that a strike is off, you 
may justly conclude that the strikers were off,—away off,—before 
it began. 

Some men seem to be fond of hugging delusions, and it may be 
that they got in the habit because girls are such delusive creatures. 

If two sermons a day are to be fashionable, then it can hardly 
make the ministers happy to think that ‘‘ every day’ll be Sunday 
by-and-by.’’ Or the congregations either, for that matter. 

The man who thinks he never did a foolish thing isn’t wise 
enough to know what folly is. 

‘* Where is the ideal wife ?’’ asks a prominent lecturer. 
last accounts she was living happily with the ideal husband. 

Raphael was a very successful artist in a certain way, but he 
never did half as much business as he might have done if he had 
connected a well-stocked tea-store with his art department. 

A man down East says that he doesn’t see any particular fun in 
tobogganing. Since then the fact has been developed that he 
went tobogganing with his wife. 


At 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— Philip Bourke Marston, the poet, novelist, and essayist, is dead. 

— Bridgewater Normal Association will hold its winter meeting 
at the United States Hotel, March 4, at 6 o’clock. 

— Mr. George Alfred Townsend is engaged on a novel which 
will deal with the administration of George Washington, introducing 
incidents in the lives of Jefferson, Burr, and Hamilton. 

— Miss Alcott’s story of Jo’s Boys has passed its fortieth thou- 
sand, and orders for the edition of 10,000 now on the press have 
already consumed more than one-half of the number. 

— Miss Mary Horton, a graduate of the Boston High School, 
has been elected and sworn in as recording clerk of the Ohio State 
This is the first time a woman has been chosen for that 


Senate. 
position. 

— Prof. C. F. Richardson, of Dartmouth College, will, by request 
receive and forward to Augusta, Ga., any funds which may be sent 
to bim to aid inthe erection of a monument to the memory of Paul 
H. Hayne, the southern poet. 

— Col. F. W. Parker announces the Northwestern Summer 
School, to be held at Normal Park, Ill., this summer, with four 
prominent departments, board at the hall at fair rate, ete. Par- 
ticulars will appear in due season. 

— By permission of the Boston School Board, granted by unan- 
imous vote, Geo. T. Angell, Esq., will distribute 60,000 copies of 
the brightest, most attractive leaflet on kindness to animals ever 
published. Teachers in other cities and towns will do well to send 
to Mr. Angell, at 19 Milk street, for copies for their school. 

— The Bridgewater Club recently enjoyed its annual dinner at 
Young’s, with President Metcalf, one of Boston’s supervisors in the 
chair, with Superintendent Seaver of Boston, Principal Boyden, J. 
Milton Hall, president of the American Institute of Instruction, 
Messrs. Walton, Mead, Ward, Sears, Dill, and Winship, making 
addresses. T. A. Mead, of the Elliot School, is president-elect. 


— The meeting of the National Educational Association at 
Chicago, next July, promises to be the largest educational gath- 
ering ever held. The Boston & Albany Railroad, will provide a 
most attractive excursion for the teachers of New England, the 
general arrangement of which will be in charge of Mr. Alfred 
Bunker, of the Quincy Sehool, Boston, Details will be announced 


in due season, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


FABLE, MYTHOLOGY, AND CHIVALRY 


BY PROF, B. F. 


TWEED, 


What to read, and how to read, have been the 
subjects of many articles in our journals, and the 
opinion is pretty unanimous that the reading of 
the young should be of the best. 

But our best literature contains so many allusions 
to mythology, either ancient or medieval, that some 
convenient method seems necessary of obtaining 
the information requisite in order that it may be 
read with pleasure and profit. To supply this 
want I know of nothing comparable to Bulfinch’s 
Age of Fable, Age of Chivalry, and the Legends 

of Charl magne. 

The Age of Fable supplies a want existing more 
especially among those who have not received the 
classical drill of a collegiate course, and yet are 
readers of the best English literature, but,of course, 
read at a great disadvantage from an inability to 
appreciate many of the allusions which give sucha 
charm to that class of writing. 

The Age of Chivalry and Legends of Charle- 
magne supplied a want felt scarcely less by the lib- 
erally educated than by the class of readers for 
whom the Age of Fable seems especially valuable. 
‘* These stories of the second Age of Fable, the 
age which witnessed the dawn of the several states 
of modern Europe,’’ were, before the publication of 
these volumes, but little known, even by the liber- 
ally educated, and were not available by anything 
corresponding to a classical dictionary. But our 
poets were making use of those stories and legends 
to such an extent that much of the charm was lost 
by these unacquainted with the source to which 

frequent allusions were made, and of which these 
stories furnished the materials. 

Upon the first appearance of these volumes I 
was so much interested in them that I wrote, ac- 
cording to my recollection, what I now repeat and em 
phasize. 


Latin has successively been aimed at learning to 
read the language, the acquisition of the facts 
contained in Latin works, the practice of compo- 
sition in Latin, and, finally, at the examination of 
the Latin language as an organic growth. It is 
now, therefore, a branch of an important science, 
philology. The other three aims are merely second- 
ary, in both preparatory schools and colleges. Pro 
fessor Morris thus makes out the study of Latin to 
be a veritable branch of scientific study, and, there- 
fore, entirely in accord with the spirit of the age. 
He even goes farther and compares it with the 
study of other sciences and with other branches of 
philological study, arriving at the conclusion that 
none of the natural or physical sciences nor any 
of the modern languages are so well fitted to pre- 
pare a student for the scientific study of all sub- 
jects necessary in the advanced college course as 
is the philological study of Latin (or Greek). 

The positive argument for the Latin we will 
venture to quote : 

‘*1, The current thinking, for a share in which 
we are to be prepared in college, is scientific in 
tone. 

‘©2. The studies of the advanced college course 
are, therefore, whatever be their subject, to be 
studied and taught after scientific methods. 

‘*3. Asa preparation for such work the student 
needs daily drill in the fundamental scientific 
processes. 

‘+4, Philology is a science, and its clearness and 
adaptability to what may be called laboratory work 
recommend it strongly to a place in the preparatory 
course.”’ 


Tur Dracon, IMace, AND DEMON; 07, 
The Three Religions of China, — Confucianism, 
Buddhism, and Tauism. By Rev. Hampden C, 
Du Bose. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
468 pp. Price, $2.00. 

Mr. Du Bose, a Presbyterian missionary at Foo- 

chow, presents this work on ‘* The Three Religions 

of China,’’ in the hope of giving some impetus to 

Christian missions. it is the result of personal 

observation and the study of general works on the 

eubject, and is certain to prove profitable as well 
as interesting to the average reader, whose previous 
ignorance will seem lamentable after its perusal. 

We are told that there are three religions in China 


The volumesas now offered, two of which | Supported by national authority, — Confucianism, 


(The Age of Fable and The Age of Chivalry) have | man-worship; Buddhism, or image-worship ; 


been revised and enlarged by Rey. E. E. Hale (than 
whom no one is better furnished for such work), 
add greatly to the value of Mr. Bulfinch’s work. 
This is especially the ease in The Age of Chivalry, 


from the fact that during the period which has morality. 


passed since these volumes were first published 


and Tauism, or spirit-worship. 
the church of the learned, of which the Emperor 
is high-priest, is the established church, the man- 
darins all being literary men, and is based upon 


Confucianism, or 


Buddhism is based upon idolatry, and 


lanism upon superstition. Confucianism is not 


our poets and best prose writers have made more fundamentally a religion, having no priesthood, 


and more use of the romances and mythology of 
the North than ever before. 
become absolutely necessary to an appreciation of 
what is best in modern literature, not only English 
but continental as well; for, so far as I know, ex- 
cept in these volumes, the knowledge contained in 
them can be obtained only with such difficulty that 
few would have the patience to get it. 

Every public or private library where Tennyson, 
Lowell, Longfellow, ete., have a place is incom- 
plete without this key to their otherwise hidden 
treasures. I suppose our high schools are pretty 
generally supplied with these volumes among their 
books of reference, at least; but they seem to me 
to be almost equally requisite to a fall equipment 
of our grammar schools. 

Our reading books, for the upper classes in these 
schools, contain the choicest selections from the 
best authors. Shall we deny them the means of 
preparing their reading lessons in such a manner as 
to enltivate a taste for similar reading in their 
homes ? 


Monocrarus oN Epucation. Published 
by D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, at 25 cents each. 
1. Modern Petrography. By George Huntington 
Williams, Associate Professor in the Johns Hop- 
kins University. Pamphlet, 35 pages. 1886. 
2. The Study of Latininthe Preparatory Course. 
By Edward P. Morris, Professor of Latin in 
Williams College. Pamphlet, 27 pages. 1886. 
These two pamphlets are the initial volumes of 

a series that will be gladly welcomed by teachers. 

Helpful essays. too profound or too long, or other- 

wise not available for publication in magazines, are 

sometimes lost to the general public because not 
sufficient in volume for books. Such essays will 
be presented in these ‘‘ Monographs’’ if the re- 
sponse of purchasers shall warrant the continuance 
of the undertaking. This is a capital plan, worthy 

of hearty encouragement. y 
Professor Williams’ little work is an account of 

the application of the microscope to the study of 

geology, together with some mention of the most 
recent chemical aud physical methods employed in 
the same science. ‘I'o most readers it will come as 

a very interesting revelation of remarkable prog- 

ress within the last twenty-five years; for within 

the ten years since the attention of American geol- 
ogists was first drawn to the importance of this way 
of studying the crystalline rocks, the general pub- 
lie has come to know very little of it. All teach- 
ers of geology must read this paper, and all others 
who wish to know what is going on in this branch 
of scientific effort will do well to scan these pages. 

Is it not suprising that, although minerals were ex- 

amined microscopically as early as 1663, it was 

not till 1863 that systematic study of rock-sections 
was begun as a means of the solution of broad ge- 
ological problems ? 

Professor Morris’s monograph is a very able dis- 
cussion of the relation of the study of Latin toa 
liberal education. At the outset he appears to go over 
to the enemy bodily, by asserting ** that the liter- 
ary spirit of fifty years ago bas passed out of sight, 
and that the scientific spirit has taken its place.”’ 
Considering the matter historically however, he 


yet, from the many rites now a part of it, has be- 
They have thus] come one, and its founder is the chief god of China, 


although, unlike the heads of the other two re- 
ligions, he is not considered divine, and his history 
is too fully known to have anything of the super- 
natural connected with it. All of the three hun- 
dred and fifty millions of China are Confucianists 
in at least one essential, ancestral worship, to which 
the stability of the Chinese Empire is greatly due, 
and ‘‘ which is tenfold more potent for keeping the 
people in darkness than all the idols in the Jand,”’ 
since it forces the nation to look backward and 
opposes it to progress from fear of disturbing the 
dead and thereby injuring the living. 

The son must know his father, and the inferior 
his superior, and all must adore their ancestors for 
at least three, and at most five, generations. This 
slavery is owing to the fear lest the dead bring 
calamity if they are not supplied with the food, 
money, and clothing for which they are dependent 
on the living. The Confucianists worship, also, 
Confucius in the hope of getting office, which is 
to a Chinaman what Heaven is to us, according to 
Mr. Du Bose. He gives an account of the life, 
character, and works of Confucius and their influ- 
ence on China, and a list of the Confucian gods, 
which, like the lists of the innumerable Buddhist 
and ever-increasing Tauist gods, will be omitted 
by the majority of readers. 

But China affords the anomalous situation of a 
vast multitude professing three religions at the 
same time, not so strange a state of things when 
we realize that the worldly- minded Chinaman, 
being emphatically what the author calls a ‘ this- 
sider,’’ is desirous of omitting nothing which may 
conduce to his prosperity. With all theirrites and 
gods, religious zeal is so lacking, even among the 
priests, that the writer draws the deduction that 
‘*the denominational differences of Protestants 
tend toa healthy state of piety.’’ 

For an account of Buddhism and its great cen- 
tral principle, metempsychosis, of Nirvana, of the 
founders of Buddhism and Tauism, their priests, 
gods, temples, feasts, sacrifices, doctrines, and the- 
ology, we must refer the reader to the book itself. 


Tuer Gotpen LEGEND. 
worth Longfellow. With notes by Samuel 
Arthar Bent, A.M. ‘The Riverside Literature 
Series (Nos. 25 and 26). pp. 194. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, 40 ets. 

This story, prince of stories, was first told by a 
minnesinger of the twelfth century, Hartmann 
von Aue, while Longfellow’s setting of it in the 
Golden Legend appeared in 1851, the name being 
chosen to indicate that it excelled all similar stories 
as gold passeth in value all other metals. Long- 
fellow’s original note upon it said, ‘‘ It seems to 
me to surpass all other legends in beauty and sig- 
nificance. It exhibits, amid the corruptions of the 
Middle Ages, the virtue of disinterestedness and 
self-sacrifice, and the power of Faith, Hope, and 
yoy sufficient for all the exigencies of life and 
death.’’ 

The hero, a man of wealth and noble birth, is 
suddenly stricken with leprosy, which he is told 
can only be cured by the sacrifice of the life of 


By Henry Wads- 


finds that since the fifteenth century the study of 


a maiden who may be willing to die for him, 


This maiden is found in a poor tenant’s family, and 
her offer to die for her lord is accepted, and they 
travel to Salerno, where the sacrifice is to be made. 
But at the last moment he refuses to accept life at 
such a price. is miraculously cured, and marries 
the self-sacrificing girl. 

There is nothing more delightful or inspiring: 
more beautiful in phrase or lovely in sentiment for 
children to read, and the price, 40 cents, makes it 
available for all schools. 


Tue Beoinner’s Book Frencu. With 
humorous illustrations. By Sophie Doriot. pp. 
304. Boston: Ginn & Co. ; 1886. 

Attractive on the surface, certainly, is the first 
verdict, as we note the clear, well-spaced type, the 
firm white paper, and the abundant illustrations. 
But could not the latter have been made just as 
humorous if a little higher ‘‘ order of art’’ had 
been employed ? : 

‘* Experience has taught me,”’ says the writer, 
‘that children, asa rule, are rather hard to please, 
and not very willing to submit to arduous or hum- 
drum work; that in order to obtain satisfactory 
results it is necessary to amuse them, awaken their 
enthusiasm, or appeal to their sympathies.’’ With 
the purpose of affording at once amusement to the 
pupil and relief to the teacher this book has been 
prepared. There is nothing of the customary 
wooden sentence-work, no ringing of changes upon 
the ‘‘square table’? and ‘* yellow glove’ The 
journey of the beginner, from the moment he 
starts out with 
“Liane Martin 

Les oreilles en avant,” 

and proceeds past ‘‘le pauvre Robinson avec Ven- 
dredi et sa chévre alerte,’’ to the sturdy little fig- 
ures ‘‘tout joyeux,” is breezy, interesting, and 
merry. 
By this time, having gained a vocabulary of sev- 
eral hundred words and some readiness in simple 
sentence-making, the pupil enters upon Part See- 
ond, in which will be found, among the rest, some 
early friends of every student of French, —Le 
Cigale et la Fourmi, Le Fer i Cheval, and Susanne 
et Sophie. ‘Through this, also, runs a careful gra- 
dation of question and idiom, so that when the 
learner closes the book by reading Mathieu’s Etang, 
he will have acquired, easily and pleasantly, a prac- 
tical knowledge of elementary French grammar. 


Tue Poems or Str JoHN Suckuine. Ed- 
ited by Frederick A. Stokes. New York: White, 
Stokes & Allen. 218 pp. $2.00. 

Let no poet of the present day hope to gain im- 
mortality with the ease of Sir John Suckling. On 
two overrated short poems, one of bat fifteen lines, 
and the other including such stanzas as should 
have consigned the whole poem to oblivion and 
which are omitted in modern editions, his name 
and the remainder of his poems have been floated 
down the stream of time. Almost every one is 
familiar with the poem beginning ‘‘ Why so pale 
and wan, fond lover ?”’’ and ‘‘ A Ballad upon a 
Wedding,’’ because they are found in most com- 
pendiums of English literature. His other works 
are little known, not so much owing to the scarcity 
and high price of the previous editions, as is claimed 
by the editor of this, the first American edition, 
as to the mediocrity of the poems themselves. 
They are always sprightly, often dashing, but the 
monotony of the subjects (love and its variations) 
is not relieved by much diversity of treatment, and 
the ingenuity of his conceits is less striking when 
they are repeated, while the fickle worldliness and 
indifference of nearly all his lines render them far 
less pleasing than the impassioned love lyrics of 
some of his contemporaries. In our opinion, 

“ The lark now leaves his watery nest” 

of his friend, Sir William Davenant, of whom the 
editor speaks slightingly, surpasses in beauty any- 
thing Sir John Suckling has written. 

Tuy Way Mine, AND OTHER Poems. 

By George Klingle. New York: White, Stokes 

& Allen. 103 pp. Price, $1.00. 

A book of religious poems, apparently the out- 
come of a mother’s grief at the death of her child. 
It is beautifully printed and bound, but its merits 
ean only be estimated by one to whom it is specially 
adapted. In the cold routine of the office, we can 
give credit for only mediocre merit. As a gift- 
book to a sorrowing home, however, it must carry 
comfort. 


Guizort’s History or FRANCE. 

New York: John B. Alden. 

This volume of the series covers a period of 
about one hundred years from 1500, and includes 
the reigns of Francis |. and Henry LI., and 
LV., and Charles IX. It contains 60 of the 427 
spirited illustrations, and is carefully printed on a 
superior quality of paper. The remaining five 
volumes will be published at the beginning of each 
month, and the set is offered for cash received 
before March 1, for the very low price, $1.50. 


Vol. ITL. 


TAKEN By Sizer. A Novel. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 294 pp. $1.25. 
There is a report that this book pictures char- 

acters who figure in present New York society. 
However that may be, it may justly claim attention 
from another and higher standpoint. The situ- 
ations, though sometimes pronounced, are unhack- 
neyed, and there is an air of reality pervading the 
book very different from the misty atmosphere of 
most society novels. 


Srupents’ Sonas, that noteworthily sue- 
cessful collection of jolly songs, with music, as 
sung at all American colleges, formerly published 
by Moses King, of Cambridge, more than fifty 
thousand of copies of which have been sold already, 


is to be published hereafter by the old printi 
house of Rand-Avery Company, of g 


Seven Easter Lixies is the title of a 
story left in the MS. by that gifted young author, 
Ella M. Baker, whose early death was so great a 
grief to a large circle of friends and admirers. It 
will be published about March 1, by D. Lothrop 
& Co. 

Supr. M. L. Hawtey, of Gloucester, 
Mass., issues, in pamphlet, for his friends and 
others interested in the question, his address upon 
‘*Musie in the Publie Schools,’’ as recently read 
before the Normal Music Teachers’ Association, 
Boston. 

THERE is much valuable material in a 
catalogue just published by E. L. Kellogg & Co., 
of New York. It contains a carefully indexed, 
classified, descriptive list of 300 of the best pro- 
fessional books for teachers published in the 
United States. 

More than 12,000 copies have been sold 
of the three popular translations of Plate: Soc- 
rates, A Day in Athens with Socrates, and Talks 
with Socrates about Life, published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. The books are now to be brought 
out in English editions. 


CLARKE & Co., of Chicago and 
New York, will publish by subscription the author- 
ized Life of Gen. John A. Logan, by George Fran- 
cis Dawson, ex-librarian of the Senate. The work 
will be fully illustrated. Also, Don Piat’s Mem- 
ories of the Men who Saved the Union,—Lintoln, 
Stanton, Chase, Seward, Thomas, ete., ete., with 
new portraits. 


Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co., of New 
York, have just published a brochure by the Rev. 
tichard S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D. It is entitled 
“The Church of the Pilgrims, its Character and 
Works, and the Changes around it, with a review 
of the Pastor’s forty years of Pastoral Service.”’ 
It may be obtained of the publishers by inclosing 
the price, 50 cents; cloth copies, gilt edge, $1.00. 


Messrs. G. P. PutNam’s Sons announce 
for the spring season, English History as Told by 
Contemporary Writers, a series, edited by F. York 
Powell, Christ Church, Oxford. Vol. I., Edward 
IV. and His Wars, by Ashley; Vol. II., 
Simon of Montford and His Cause, by Hutton; 
Vol. I11., Richard I. and the English Crusades, by 
T. A. Archer; Vol. IV., Henry I1., Statesman 


and Reformer. 


A SUBSTANTIAL souvenir of the exercises 
at the celebration of the 250th anniversary of the 
founding of Harvard University is soon to be issued 
by the Rand-Avery Company, of Boston, in the 
way of a ‘*' 250th Anniversary Edition ’’ of Moses 
King’s and its Surroundings. This 
special edition will contain forty full-page photo- 
graphic views, showing every building of the entire 
University as it is in 1887. 


D. C. Hratu & Co. will publish, this 
month, a valuable book for teachers, entitled, 
Suggestive Lessons in Language and Reading, by 
Anna B. Badlam, of the Rice Training School, 
Boston. These lessons are a transcript of work 
that has been successfully done in the schoolroom. 
They are intended for children from five to eight 
years of age, with a plan so elastic that it may be 
used in any primary grade. The first half of the 
book, Outline Lessons fur Oral Work, suggests to 
teachers methods of increasing the child’s vocabu- 
lary and leading him to appreciate the words he is 
constantly hearing and speaking. The second 
part, Suggestive Lessons for Blackboard Reading 
and Word Building, embraces the best known 
features of the various methods of teaching read- 
ing. The lessons are illustrated by pictures in 
outline, so simple that the teacher will be able to 
reproduce them on the blackboard when teaching 
the text of a lesson. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


, The Greek in English; by Thomas P. Goodell, 

y; by Ira Remsen; price, $1.00. New Y : 

American Patriotism; by Putnam P. Bishop; price, 
75 cents.——The Study of the Normans; “4 Sarah 
Orne Jewett; price, $1.50.— Social Studies; by R. 
Heber Newton; price, $1.00. Le Romantisme 
Frangais; edited by Thomas Frederick Crane, A.M. ; 
price, $1.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Introduction to Psychological Theory; by Borden 
Browne ; price, $1.75.——History of Medieval Art; 
by Dr. Franz von Reber; translated by Joseph 
Thacher Clarke; price, $5.00.—Retrospections of 
America (1797-1811) ; by John Bernard; price, $1.75. 
——A Tramp Trip: How to See Europe on Fifty 

east; by Charies Kingsley; price, 25 cents. N 

The Life of Lord Herbert of Cherbury; written b 
himself ; price, 10 cents. —The Life Work 
the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G. (3 vols. with 
ortraits); by Elihu. Hodder. —Cassell’s Publie 
School French Reader; by Guillaume 8. Conrad ; 
price, $1.00.——The Practical Horsekeeper; by 
George Fleming; price, $2.00. New York: Cassell 
& Co. For sale in Boston by Estes & Lauriat. 

The History of France (Vol. III.); by M. Guizot 
and Madame Guizot DeWitt; price for set of eight 
volumes, $6.00. New York: John B. Alden & Co. 

A Half Century in Salem; by M. C. D. Silsbee ; 
Legend; by Henry Wads- 

son ow; price, 40 ° : 

ton, Miffin, & Co. P cents. Boston: Hough 

‘Ombra; by A. Gennevraye; price, 60 cents. 
by Alphonse Daudet price, 25 

ork: William R. 
by Carl Schoenhof, 

ake thy Way Mine; by George Klingle: price 
$1.00 New York: White, & py For 
in by Cleaves, McDonald, & Co. 

aken by Siege; price, $1.25, P : 
Lippincott Co. J.B. 
. Margaret of Angouléme, Queen of Navarre; by A. 
Mary F. Robinson ; price, $1.00.—Through the 
Gates of Gold; price. 50 cents. The Country Doc- 
tor; Honoré De Balzae; price, $1.50.—F ranklin in 
France; by Edward E. Hale and Kdward E. Hale, 
Jr.; price, $3.00. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 
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HILDRETH, 


BY CHARLES L. 


The pane is etched with wondrous tracery ; 
Curve interlaced with curve and line with line, 
Like subtle measures of sweet harmony 
Transformed to shapes of beauty crystalline. 


Slim, graceful vines and tendrils of such sort 
As never grew save in some fairy world 

Wind up from roots of misted silver wrought 
Through tulip flowers and lilies half unfurled. 


Shag firs and hemlocks blend with plumy palms, 
Spiked cacti spring from feathery ferns an weeds, 
And sea-blooms such as rock in southern calms 
Mingle their foamy fronds with sedge and reeds. 


And there are flights of birds with iris wings 
That shed in mid-air many a brilliant plume, 
And scintillating shoals of swimming things 
That seem to float in clear green ocean gloom. 


And there are diamond-crusted diadems, 
And orbs of pearl and sceptres of pale gold, 
Stored up in crystal grottoes, lit with gems 
And paved with emeralds of price untold. 


And marvelous arehitecture of no name, 
Facades and shafts of loveliest form and hue, 
Keen pinnacles and turrets tipped with flame, 
And fretted domes of purest sapphire blue. 


All these the Genii of the Frost last night 
Wrought through the still cold hours by charm 
and rune; 
And now, like dreams dispelled before the light, 
They float away in vapor on the noon. 
—Harper's Magazine. 


FROM MY NOTE BOOK. 


BY MRS. EVA D. 


Gathering up the crumbs of the day, I find the 
word itself spelled like this by the children: 
cromes, croums; neither phonetic nor reformed 
spelling. Besides that, here are some more speci- 
mens of ingenuity: squirrel, squ/rl, squle, chirl; 
sure, shour, shuer; suppose, sopos; and 80 on, 
And yet I consoled my anxious soul with the assur- 
ance that I had been unusually careful with the 
spelling this week, and that the gathering-up day 
on Friday, in the different branches, would show 
the result that psychological teaching ought to 
give. Had I not taught the words by eye training 
and hand training in the continued repetition of 
them in sentences, that the machinery of spelling 
might become automatic in connection with the 
thought ? Had I not sprung a variety of these 
sentences on the children, in season and out of sea- 


son, and, finally, under my breath (that the dis- 
ciples might not be injured) had mildly suggested, 
as a ‘‘clincher,’’ that it might be a good way to 
put these words in a column and take them home 
and study them. ‘Think of practically condoning 
all that old-fashioned heresy (?), and then coming 
to grief like this in the end! ‘The consolation of 
falling back on the absurdity of English spelling 
at such times is not to be lightly estimated. And 
there is another source of doubtful comfort besides : 
other good people are in the same condition. An 
excellent sister-teacher found this on a slate the 
other day: ‘* Younightingsteates.’’ Now that for 
United States certainly outshines my cherubs for 
originality. They tell us, if every word were 
written as many times as our names are written, 
we should never misspell; but the world is full of 
words to be spelled, and there are but sixty min- 
utes in an hour, and modern school requirements 
find work for each of those precious minutes three 
times over. So here we are, facing an interroga- 
tion point as puzzled travelers stand before a guide- 
board at cross roads. 
* * * * 


It would be thoroughly amusing, if it were not 
so serious, to see the mingling of slow surprise and 
consternation with which young, inexperienced 
teachers first attempt to ne the youngest 
children to write. Why, they ean write beau- 
tifully, and talk glibly of ‘‘elements’’ and 
** principles,’’ and can show fine-looking writing- 
books of their own; but send them to the black- 
board with two parallel lines and ‘‘I see a cat ’’ to 
be put between them in the requisite exactness of 
perfect curve, correct slope, and proper angle for 
children to reproduce and take for a standard, and 
they seem almost as deficient in a correct mental 
picture of the true forms of the letters and width 
of spaces as the little folks themselves. It isa 
commentary on the way they have been taught 
penmanship to see them, with eraser in hand, 
studying before a chart and trying in vain either 
to satisfy themselves or anybody else who has 
been over the ground with the simplest copy. 
Under the pressure of necessity they find they have 
never learned to observe the relative height of 
letters, when the sixtieth part of an inch in the 
height of an / will mean three times that under 
the microscopic power of a child’s eye. And after 
the copy itself is satisfactory, the ability to teach 
it, to train the fat, chubby fingers to get around a 
pencil and learn to master it, and observe and copy 
at the same time the queer, unmeaning characters 
on the board, is a feat in teaching that will never 
fail to reduce the conceit when everything else 
does. 

* * + * * * 

I opened the door into a classroom, the other 
morning,—a dull, rainy one,—where sat a class of 
first year children electrified over a simple little les- 


KELLOGG, 


son in physiology. The teacher has that rare gift 
of dropping off the end of his crayon the mental 
picture that forms itself with lightning speed in 
the brain, and was illustrating alcoholic effects by 
drawing noses. First came a profile of a healthy, 
handsome nose and fine face; next, a front view 
of a nose, swollen and disfigured, with long, un- 
kempt hair, and an expression of face that empha- 
sized it well, and brought out the word ‘‘ whiskey ”’ 
from bright little Fred, and showed the whole 
subject-matter of the lesson to those impressionable 
minds as no words could have done. 

A simple little talk followed, but the pictures 
had done the work as no scientific talk could have 
done, even if they had understood it. Will the 
day ever come when normal and training schools 
will wake up to the fact that no teacher is 
equipped thoroughly for her work that cannot 
do a fair amount of blackboard sketching? Not 
a subject in all the school curriculum that could 
not be vastly better taught by the addition of 
rapid blackboard illustration. 


THE SCHOOL & THE CITIZEN.* 


BY J. J, MecCONNELL, 


The strength of the nation lies in the character 
and quality of our citizenship. So long as the na- 
tion shall be composed of individuals, each of 
whom is strong in the qualities of good citizenship, 
it will continue to be prosperous, and its people 
will continue to be happy; but when the time 
comes, if it ever shall come, that the individual 
citizens of the nation shall be wanting in all that 
goes to constitute good citizenship, then our institu- 
tion will perish. 

The public school is the chief agency in the work 
of fitting the youth of the land for citizenship. 
We notice, then, a few of the things that the pub- 
lic school can and ought to do, to the end that it 
may fit for their duties as citizens those who 
attend it. 

Pupils should be carefully instructed as to true 


aims of life. Two things are conspicuous as hold- 
ing too high a place in the thoughts of men. 
These are the desire for wealth and the desire for 
power. It is largely because men set their hearts 
upon the accumulation of wealth and the acquisi- 
tion of power that wealth brings, that strife and 
contentions arise among men. ‘The man who 
enters upon his life career determined to become 
rich, and who succeeds, often fails to develop 
within himself that kindliness of feeling toward 
his fellowmen, which he should entertain, and 
which would go far in the direction of preserving 
between rich and poor a proper state of feeling. 
The man who enters upon his life career deter- 
mined to become rich, but who fails, is as liable 
to fail in the development of the higher elements 
of character as the man who succeeds in amassing 
wealth. Each has chosen a wrong objective point 
as the goal of his efforts. Asa result, there grows 
up between them first, jealousy, then envy, and 
finally open antagonism in which the claim is made 
by the poor man that there ought to be a division 
of property that things might be equalized. 

The school should so train its pupils that each 
of them shall take such a course in life as will de- 
velop a good character. Again, pupils should be 
instructed upon economic and political questions, 
and taught the responsibility of discharging their 
political duties. It is only when our people are 
well informed upon these questions, and discharge 
carefully and conscientiously their political duties, 
that we are safe. The public school should also 
teach a close adherence to the principles of the 
founders of our government. Great care should 
be exercised that we may assimilate our foreign 
element and mould it into accord with our institu- 
tions. Liberty of thought, speech, and action must 
be understood to mean liberty, followed by per- 
sonal and individual responsibility for results, 

The school should also impress the pupil with 
the true dignity of labor. Human labor is the 
price of human comfort, and who is unwilling to 
perform the one is not entitled to the enjoyment 
of the other. False distinctions as to what consti- 
tutes honorable labor should be broken down; the 
boy should be taught that any kind of labor which 
ministers to and satisfies human wants is equally 
honorable with every other kind. Industrial train- 
ing is destined to become a part of our public 
school system. It will enlarge the horizon of the 
pupil, and will enable him to acquire a more com- 
plete mastery of his powers, and will, therefore, 
increase his chances for success. 

These are some of the things that the school 
should do for the pupils who are under its influ- 
ence and under its care. 


* Abstract of a paper read at the Iowa State 
Teachers’ Association. 


INSTITUTE WORK. 


G. P. Coler, of Baltimore, an expert in institute 
work, issues a circular with these questions : 

Teachers will confer a favor on me and aid in 
making the institute much more valuable to 
themselves and to others, by filling out this blank : 

What, in your judgment, is the leading purpose 
of an institute ? 

How may this purpose best be attained ? 

Name some secondary results that may be at- 
tained. 

What is the best book on teaching or education 
that you have ever read ? 


State what general and what professional books 
you have read since the close of last institute ? 


MISS HARRIET LIVERMORE. 


“Toe PILGRM™ STRANGER.” 


This lady is coming into a better notoriety than 
is given to her in Whittier’s ‘‘ Snow-Bound.”’ 
There her character is only partially represented 
as ‘‘ Another guest that winter night,’’ ete., de- 
cribing only her infirmities in the terms of poetic 
license. The following items are from her recent 
memoir : 

She was born at Concord, N. H., in 1788, the 
daughter of Judge E. St. Loe Livermore, son of 
Chief-Justice Samuel Livermore, chairman of the 
convention that adopted the Constitution of New 


Hampshire, and who introduced into Congress the 
bill for the first coining of United States money. 
Harriet was highly educated, and was one of the 
belles of Washington while her father was there 
as senator. The papers spoke of her as ‘‘ the 
queenly and fascinating,’ the beautifal Harriet 
Livermore,’’ who ‘‘ tripped to and fro in the merry 
dance among the élite of Washington.’’ 

In her twenty-second year she was converted, 
and became a zealous Christian and a noted evan 
gelist, preaching to large audiences in all our prin- 
cipal cities. The great United States banker, 
Nicholas Biddle of New York City, Gov. G. N. 
Briggs of Massachusetts, and Hon. Elias Boudi- 
nott of Philadelphia, were among her many ad- 
mirers. In Philadelphia, at first she was denied 
admission tothe pulpits, but conquered their old 
steel-armored prejudices, and addressed large 
bodies of various denominations. At Washington, 
in the Representative Chamber, in the Speaker's 
stand, she preached before Pres. J. Q. Adams and 
his Congress, and before Jackson, Van Buren, 
Tyler; and their Congresses. Of one of the sermons 
a hearer wrote: ‘‘ The numerous audience, greater 
than I had seen before.’’ ‘‘ Many wept, even to 
sobbing.’’ ‘‘It savored more of inspiration than 
anything I ever witnessed.’’ Her fame filled the 
land, and extended to foreign countries. 

Miss Livermore, as a self-supported missionary, 
was a noted traveler. In 1832 she visited many 
of the tribes of the West, in a tour of over 6,000 
miles, amid pestilence and great dangers. Said 
the prophet of the Kickapoos to her, ‘‘ I am sure 
the Great Spirit must have sent you, or you must 
have died in the way.’’ She visited Jerusalem 
four times, crossed the Atlantic ten timés, and 
sailed the length of the Mediterranean eight times. 
She lived in the family of Rey. Dr. Thomson 
(author of The Land and the Book, in Pales- 
tine, who saysthe rumor of her having been the 
spiritual and temporal leader of a band of Bedou- 
ins is false. There is ample proof, too, that the 
representation of her quarrel with Lady Hester 
Stanhope, ‘‘the crazy queen of Lebanon,’’ is 
false. ‘* They never met,’ says the eminent C. V. 
A. Van Dyke, D.D., who was Harriet’s physician 
in Jerusalem, and is now living. She also lived in 
the family of the venerable Gobat, Bishop of Je- 
rusalem, and received from him much kindness. 

Her career was extraordinary, and merited a 
better reward than that of detracting epithets or- 
namented with the charms of poetry. The South- 
ern Literary Messenger, of Richmond, Va., where 
she was well known, has two articles in her de- 
fence. Said its able editor, ‘‘ Why should one be 
branded as a fanatic, only because she is a woman ? 
For men do such things and win the meed of 
praise.”’ Rev. Dr. S. F. Smith (author of ‘‘Amer- 
ica’’) speaks of her as ‘‘ born fifty years too soon 
to meet the appreciation which she might have 
otherwise received.’’ Some of the prominent cit- 
izens now in Boston are her relatives. 

She wrote sixteen books on important subjects, 
which are highly prized in the vicinity of Vhila- 
delphia. Some are in the Historical Society library 
of Boston, and many have disappeared as Franklin 
says his did. Among the subscribers for them 
were Pres, J. Q. Adams, Pres. Tyler, and Mrs. 
Pres. Madison. Sketches of her books are in her 
memoir; also her likeness. 

While in Jerusalem the last time, she was robbed 
of her annuity at home, returned to Philadelphia, 
and after a long life of suffering from nervousness, 
and of mourning over her “* high temper,’’ finished 
there in an almshovse her pilgrimage of 81 years, 
and was buried at Germantown in an unmarked 
grave, according to her wish long before expressed 
in the words, ‘“‘Let no marble tell the passing 
traveler where the wandering Pilgrim sleeps.” 

CONTRIBUTOR, 


SCHOOLS. 


THE PUBLIC AND THE 


The Nashua (N. H.) Telegraph publishes the 
following summary of responses received in reply 
to the four questions recently sent out by the school 


committee : 

1. How much time is spent daily by your child 
in the preparation of lessons out of school ? 

The answers show an average for all classes of 
fifty-three minutes, and that forty pupils do not 
study at all ont of school hours. 

2. Do you desire any change in this ? 

Ninety-nine desire no change; seventeen wish 
an increase, and eleven a decrease. 

&. The demands of a social nature upon the 
time and strength of our pupils seem to be increas- 
ing; would you, in consequence, advise any read- 
justment of our requirements for promotion, or 
any reduction in the standard of scholarship ? 

One hundred and twenty-one wish no change 
made in the standard of scholarship; five would 
reduce it, and one raise it. ‘ 

4. Do you desire that there should de one session 
daily instead of two ? . 

Fifty-seven answered in the affirmative, and 
seventy in the negative. 


15,000 SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
A MULTITUDE OF TEACHERS EXPECTED 
TO ATTEND THE NATIONAL 
CONVENTION, 
Tue Exposition BUILDING THE PLACE OF 
MEETING—WHERE THE DELEGATES 
WILL STAY. 


When President Sheldon of the Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation first announced through The Evening Jour- 
nal that the next meeting would positively be held 
in Chicago, he was so enthusiastic that he predicted 
that the conclave of the summer of 1887 would 
bring 10,000 teachers to this city. This number 
would, he said, be 3,000 more than assembled at 


Madison in 1885, and 4,000 more than gathered at 
Topeka in 1886, But he had not at that time cal- 
culated on the influence of Chicago enterprise and 
enthusiasm. As the work of the local committees 
progresses the plans for the educational convention 
expand, until now it is confidently asserted that 
there will be an attendance of 15,000 or more 
teachers, which will be the largest assemblage of 
the kind ever held. 

There was a meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee Saturday afternoon, at which time the sub- 
committees made partial reports. It is now defi- 
nitely settled that the Exposition building will be 
fitted for the general assembly meetings. The 
other numerous halls are not entirely arranged for, 
and are not ready for announcement. The Com- 
mittee on Halls will meet with the architect this 
afternoon to determine on the allotment of space 
for the state exhibits. The Finance Committee is 
not yet completed. They will be expected to raise 
about $7,000 for local expenses. ‘The Committee 
in Charge of the Exposition Building are commu- 
nicating with state superintendents and city super- 
intendents in regard to exhibits. 

It is now certain that Ohio, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, lowa, Texas, Indiana, and Illinois 
will make state exhibits, and many of the large 
cities of the country will make separate exhibits. 
All of the Illinois institutions will put forth spe- 
cial efforts. The Chicago Kindergarten Associa- 
tion will made a showing of their work. 

In the matter of hotel accommodations the com- 
mittee, consisting of B. L. Dodge, O. T. Bright, 
and J. H. Brayton have been most successful. 
The different state delegations will have head- 
quarters as distinct as do political delegations to 
national conventions. It is now decided that Iowa 
will occupy the Clifton House, Illinoisthe Sherman, 
Wisconsin the Tremont, Minnesota the Commer- 
cial, Michigan the Leland, while the New England 
States will center at the Palmer, and the Southern 
States at the Pacific. 

The Chieago Executive Committee consists of 
City Supt. George Howland, chairman; O. 8, 
Wescott, of the North Side High School, see- 
retary ; County Supt. A. G. Lane, J. R. Doolittle, 
Jr., and J. H. Tiedeman, There will be a meeting 
of the National Executive Committee and the Chi- 
cago Committee about March 1, when all the de- 
tails of the great conclave of American pedagogues 
will be completed.—Chicago Evening Journal. 


—— = 


SOME RECENT ENGAGEMENTS. 


Miss M. L. Converse, Lockport (N.Y.), High Sch. 
Miss V. A. Johnson, Bradford (Pa.), Gram School. 
Miss E. A. Sargent, Arlington, Gram. School. 
Mr. E. J. Hateh, Washington (1).C.), Family Sch. 
Miss Carrie L. Lakeman, Hudson, Gram. School. 
Mr. James Nichols, Marlboro (Ct.), High School. 
Mr. M. M. Elliott, Sheffield, High School. 
Miss L. M. Walton, Somerville, Gram. School. 
Mr. Frank M. Wyman, Aeworth (N.H.), HighSch. 
Miss Susan A. O. Rourke, Wellfleet, Gram. Sch. 
Miss Addie L. Thing, Academy, Reed’s Ferry, N.H. 
Miss Lizzie B. Smith, Cochituate, Intermediate Sch. 
Mr. F. E. Benjamin, Clarendon (Vt.), High Sch. 
MissJ. G. Holbrook, Proctor Acad., Andover, N.H. 
Miss M. M. Chellis, Colorado Springs (Col.), H. 8S. 
MissL. H. Pickering, Lynnfield, Center Gram. Sch. 
Miss Emma L. Ballock, Montville, Primary Sch. 
Miss Nellie B. Spaulding, Lebanon (N. H.), 
High School. 
Miss Mary Pittner, Willimantic (Ct.), High Sch. 
Lydia B. Essex, Rindge Center (N. H.), H.S. 
Mr. L. S. Carver, Hamilton, Primary School. 
Mr. ©. W. Ayer, Ashland, High School. 
Mr. A. C. Crowell, Dummer Acad., So, Byfield. 
Mr. Chas. S. Strout, Cottage City, Gram. School. 
Miss Lydia C. Nye, Cottage City, Gram. School. 
Miss Mary S. Fisher, Cottage City, Gram. School. 
Mr. Linwood Pratt, BlockIsland (R.I.), High Seh. 
Mr. Albert R. Potter, Jr., Middleboro, High Sch. 
Miss Lydia EK. Morrill, West Medford, Gram. Sch, 
Miss E. G. Bigelow, Robbins School, Norfolk, Ct. 
Misa J. F. Smith, Weymouth, High School. 
Mr. E. A. Guernsey, Straight College, New Orleans. 
Miss D. L. Chapin Pittsford (Vt.), Family School. 
Mr. F. K. Gifford, Cornwall-on-the-H udson (N.Y.), 
Family School. 
Miss A. Oliver, Poughkeepsie (N.Y.), Family Sch. 
Mr. H. D. Newton, Somerville, Grammar School. 


A maid I know who scorns to think 
In aught but symbols; beatific 
She dreams of Manganese and Zine 

And apparatus scientific. 
Fe, Ag, and Aurum clink 

All day, and gravity specific 
She fixes swiftly as a wink ; 
Pure H.0 her favorite drink,— 


Reactions her pet theme prolific. 
D. 
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| Mr, L. B. Folsom, Gardner, High School. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
State Editor, F. B. GAULT, So. Puedlo, 

CoLoravo.—J. R. Campbell has resigned the 
principalship of the Longmont schools. He will 
assist in securing material for the great Bancroft 
history of the Pacific coast and Rocky Mountain 
regions. His successor is Dr. R. S. Liggitt, who 
having completed his medical stadies, came to 
Longmont last spring for his health. 

The Denver Republican favors the consolidation of 
the three school districts, into which the city is now 
divided. ‘The paper thinks that one superintendent 
and one high school would be cheaper and the results 
better than according to present arrangements, 
The same paper wants the preparatory depart- 
ments of the University and Agricultural College 
abolished. 

The college for the blind and mute at Colorado 
Springs is now under excellent management. 
Supt. D. C. Dadleyis making the school just what 
it should be. 

One of the new towns attracting much attention 
in Colorado is Aspen. The schools are reported 
by local papers to be in excellent condition and 
under able management. W. R. Callicotte is the 
efficient principal. Ile is ably assisted by eight 
teachers, all of whom have had experience in east- 
ern schools. Their names are, A. D. Webb, 
Misses Pauline S. Miller, Emma Borguin, Carrie 
Cantner, Clara Bb. Stimson, Gretta Hayes, Emma 
Greer, and Josephine Andrews. ‘The average 
attendance is about four hundred. Professor 
Callicotte is also county superintendent of Pitkin 
County ; it thus appears that he is the chief eduea- 
tional factor of that section of the state. , 


INDIANA.—The recent report of State Supt. 
Holcombe is one of the best ever issued, The 
statistical part is conveniently and graphically 

resented, while the papers contributed by Dr. 
lobbs, H. M. Skinner, and Mary Gay Hum- 
phreys are both interesting and historically valu- 
able. Mr. Holcombe courteously prints a well- 
written biographical sketch of his successor, thus 
completing to date the biographical history of the 
office. When Mr. Holcombe assumed office, the 
educators of the state feared the results. Ile has 
exceeded in administrative abilities the expectations 
of his friends, won the respect of those opposed to 
him, aud proven himself a painstaking, careful, and 
able official. It is to be hoped that the business- 
like methods introduced will be continued. The 
faculty and students of the State University have 
published 55 original scientific papers during the 
ast year. As the greater part of them were 
ought by the Smithsonian Institution, the value 
of the papers is unquestioned. How many other 
colleges or universities of the United States can 
show a greater number ? 

The of Southern Indiana, 
Northern Kentucky, and Southeastern Illinois, 
held a convention at Washington, Feb. 18 and 19), 

The county superintendents of Northwestern 
Indiana held a meeting at Logansport the 17th and 
18th of this month. 

At the last meeting of the Board of School Com- 
missioners of Indianapolis, the committee on ways 
and means, which had been appointed to devise a 
= for the financial relief of the Board, made the 

ollowing report: We recommend,— 

1. That the present General Assembly be asked to 
authorize the School Board to increase the existing 
debt limitation to not exceeding $300,000, and to fund 
our debt at a low rate of interest, 

2. To increase the city school tax levy to 30 cents 
on $100, making 25 cents for general purposes and 5 
cents for interest and sinking fund to pay off the debt. 

3. To amend the existing law so that, as under the 
old law, the city school funds shall be paid to the 
board by the county treasurer each month, 

We do not believe that the people of this city desire 
such impairment of our schools as would put the 
standard of education below that of our neighboring 
cities and states. Certain it is that the present 
standard of efficiency,—the growth of years,of pa- 
tient struggle and of sacrifice,—cannot be maintained 
on the existing limitation for revenues. 


State Editor, KNEPPER, Peoria, 

ILLINOIS. —George |. Talbot, superintendent of 
DeKalb County, held a most instructive institute 
in his county on the Iith and 12th of February. 
Dr. Hewett, of the State Normal University, de- 
livered a lecture on Friday evening, and appeared 
on the program twice on Saturday. Prof. Jona- 
than Piper of Chicago, Supt. Blanchard of Syca- 
more, and others, took an active part in the work. 
Mr. Talbot never does things in a half-hearted 


‘hree institutes for the city teachers have been 
held this year in Peoria. ‘The first was addressed 
by Supt. Howland of Chicago, the second by Prin- 
cipal Coy of Cincinnati, and the February meet- 
ing by deputy Supt. Freeman of Springfield. 

Che institute season promises well for next sum- 
mer. Many superintendents have already com- 
pleted all arrangements for the work. 

Principal W. C. Barnhart, formerly of Mt. 
Vernon schools, is now principal of the Franklin 
School, Peoria, in place of J. T. Johnston, who 
was obliged to resign on account of ill-health. 
He is now in California much improved in health, 
His family will join him in a few days. 

The Peoria teachers have chartered special cars 
to attend the Central Illinois teachers’ meeting, 
March 25 and 26. Everything thus far indicates 
a large meeting. 

School interests in Rockford are in excellent 
condition. The cold weather during the winter 
put the new high school building to a severe test, 
but it came out all right, heating and ventilating 
satisfactorily. Principal Smith is deservedly pop- 
ular with pupils and patrons, and Supt. Walker 
has great reason to feel encouraged. 


State Editor, 3. N. WILKINSON, Emporia. 
KANSAS,—Principal Tillotson, of the Topeka 
schools, has resigned his position, intending tu de- 
vote himself to the practice of law. 


schoolbook question. 
on the alert to see what is being done. 


ducts in Anderson, and R. A. Hampshire and M,. 


ducts in Bourbon; J.C. Hammel, of Hlumboldt, 


W. J. Hull and W. C, Lansdon are instructors. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 

MINNESOTA.—The total enrollment in the 
normal schools last year: Winona, 208; Mankato, 
334; St. Cloud, 258. These numbers include only 
regular normal students. 

Supt. B. M. Reynolds, of Fergus Falls, says that 
many reforms would not be so delayed if teachers 
could have their own way. 

The students of the Worthington High School 
suprised Principal Wright by presenting him with 
the two-volume set of Around the World with 
General Grant. 

St. Paul allows her public schools $300,000 for 
next year’s expenses. Two new teachers have 
been employed in the high school and 110 pupils 
admitted, making a total of 535 enrolled since 
September. Supt. Taylor receives many words of 
commendation for his action in restoring to use the 
spelling book anda textbook on grammar. Several 
new school buildings are to be erected during the 
coming summer. 


State Editor, G. H. H, C. LowERY, Macon, 
Missourt.—Drury College is making a vigor- 
ous effort to raise the burden of debt that noW op- 
presses it. It is expected that $15,000 of the 
amount necessary will be raised by the citizens of 
Springfield, $15,000 by citizens of St. Louis, and 
$15,000 will be given by eastern friends, If this 
debt is removed, the yearly income from tuition 
and endowment will be enough to pay current ex- 
penses. Dr. Morrison, the president, is‘now East, 
raising funds. Prof. ©. D. Adams, who occupies 
the chair of Greek, performs the duties of presi- 
dent during his absence. A college thirteen years 
old, with $250,000 in endowment and buildings, 
5300 students, and a standard so high that students 
in any class are admitted without examination to 
the corresponding classes of the standard New 
England colleges, is no mean achievement. This 
remarkable record is largely due to its tireless and 
devoted president, Dr. Morrison, who has presided 
over it for the whole period. 


New York. — Prof, H. R. Sanford will con- 
duct an institute at Springfield, Erie County, third 
district, beginning Feb. 28. 

Comr. R, A. Kneeland, of Livingston County, 
first district, will hold examinations at York Cen- 
ter, March 5, and at Avon, April 9. 

Lafayette College Alumni Association of New 
York held its annual dinner at Hotel Brunswick, 
Feb. 18. The president of the association, John 
W. Griggs, of the New Jersey Senate, being de- 
tained at home by ill health, the first vice-president, 
Prof. ‘Terence Jacobson of Brooklyn, officiated 
as chairman. Dr, Howard Crosby was present 


Like many others, our state is wrestling with the 
The textbook syndicate is 


Here are some of the institute arrangements for 
this year: Supt. Conway of Independence con- 
ducts in Allen County; A. 8. Olin, of lula, con- 


L. Field assist him; Supt. Draper of Atchison 
conducts in the home county, and John A . MeLain, 
of Osage City, instructs; Dr. P. J. Williams con- 


conducts in Chautauqua, and S. M. Nees assists 
him; J. W. Wiltner conducts in Cherokee, and 


and responded to the toast, ** Training the Clergy.’’ 

On the evening of Feb. 18, about two hundred 
men, young and old, sat down to the Brown Alumni 
dinner at Delmonico’s in New York City. Mr. 
William Warren Iloppin, Jr., president of the 
association, made the opening speech and was fol- 
lowed by Prof. J. L. Lincoln, the oldest of 
Brown's instructors. Judge Henry E Howland, 
Col. Charles Varnum, Charles L. Colby, Dr. 
Charles Hitchcock, and others offered very interest- 
ing remarks during the evening. 

About seventy ‘Trinity College graduates assem- 
bled to participate in the annual dinner, held in 
New York, Feb. 9. President Smith expressed 
himself as favoring the retention of the religious 
element in liberal education. He said that Trin- 
ity had received this year the largest number of 
students ever reported in a single year, more than 
40 per cent. being new-comers. 


State Editor, WILLIAM D. TYNDALL, Eatontown, 

New Jersey.—William T. Hulse, a teacher of 
many years’ experience in Iludson County and 
Jersey City, died of paralysis at Middletown, N. 
Y., Thursday, Feb. 17. 

Professor Apgar, president of the New Jersey 
Teachers’ Association, addressed the Jersey City 
Association on the subject of ‘‘ Insects,’’ Feb. 16. 

Industrial education is having an unusual 
**boom’’ in northern Jersey, on account of the re- 
cent meetings of the N. Y. City Industrial Associ- 
ation. Addresses have been delivered by President 
Gilman of Johns Hopkins University, Supt. Dutton 
of New Haven, Supt. Calkins of New York, Supt. 
T. M. Balliet of Reading, Pa., and others are to 
follow. The N. Y. Association has a fine build- 
ing at ) University Place, where they show much 
skillful work, and instruct a large number of 

‘he evening school at Orange has proved a fail- 
ure owing to lack of patronage. The Board says 
there are too many outside attractions. 


State Editor, R. J. PORTER, Clarks. 
NEBRASKA.—The new governor of this state, 
General Thayer, makes some very pertinent re- 
marks in his late message, upon the subject of ed- 
ueation. In discussing ‘‘ Our School System,’’ he 
says : 
“When boards of education and educators will 
comprehend that the smaller amount of learning, in- 
telligently explained and thoroughly understood. is 
much to be preferred to the large amount crowded 
upon the mind, but poorly comprehended and unex- 
p ained, our educational interests will be largely | 
venefitted. Thoroughness instead of quantity. | 
Practical studies more than ornamental. 


guages of the present instead of the ages past. More} 
schools and fewer colleges. Let it be remembered ' 
that the high sounding titles do not create universi- | 
ties and culleges of the first class. They are the | 
outgrowth of time,experience, hard work, and liberal 
endowment.” 


State Editor, ©. C, DAVIDSON, Alliance. 

Ou1o.—Supt. J. C. Hartzler fully appreciates 
the facilities given him by the Board of Education, 
and is by no means slow to take advantage of them 
in building up a first-class high school in fact as’ 
well as in name. J 

The Ohio Valley Superintendents’ Association 
is wholly informal as to its organization, and en- 
tirely does away with the stereotyped program of 
exercises. ‘These wholly informal ‘‘ Round Table ”’ 
talks are not only profitable, but exceedingly in- 
teresting. A well attended meeting was held at 
Bellaire, Friday evening, Feb. 11, at the office of 
Supt. F. A. Jones. The principal topic was oral 
spelling, and a full and interesting expression of 
views was had, which resulted in the conclusion 
that oral spelling was a useless feature in the school, 
Those present were Supts. Jones of Bellaire, An- 
derson of Wheeling, Peck of Barnesville, Duncan 
of Bridgeport, Shreve of Martin’s Ferry, Walters 
of St. Clairsville, and Mertz of Steabenville. The 
‘*Round Table?’ meets again March 15 at the res- 
idence of Prof. C. R. Shreeve, of Martin’s Ferry. 

The Governor of Ohio has appointed ex-Presi- 
dent Hayes trustee of the Ohio State University 
for the term of seven years, beginning May 14, 
and the appointment has been confirmed by the 
Senate. 
A new hall, costing $70,000, has been dedicated 
at Oberlin. It is called Peters Hall, after the 
most liberal donor, R. G. Peters, of Manistee, 
Mich. The college has an attendance this year 
of 1,322. 
The most signal step taken by Dr. E. E. White, 
of the Cincinnati schools, has been the abolishing 
of examinations for promotion, and the substitution 
therefor of the grades of the daily work of the 
pupils. Hereafter, in the Cincinnati schools, no 
Jinal examinations will be held, This is looked upon 
as a bold step, and the outcome will be looked for 
with much interest. This examination question is 
becoming a perplexing one to the superintendent 
in general; yet it may be doubted whether the 
golden mean will be found, either in no examina- 
tion or over-examination. 
State Supt. Higbee, in his recent report, recom- 
mends additional legislation in the matter of more 
and closer supervision in schools; he would create 
an office of district superintendent of schools to 
assist county superintendents; make the minimum 
school term six months, instead of five, as at pres- 
ent; make the state appropriation to the support 
of schools $1,500,000 instead of $1,000,000; and 
allow teachers their time and pay while attending 
the annual county institute. It is hoped that these 
matters will receive due attention by the present 
legislature. 

Mount Union College is now out of debt, and 
has entered on a new era of prosperity. 


PENNSYLVANIA.— Pittsburg. — Mr. Carnegie, 
the author of Triumphant Democracy, gave the orig- 
inal $500 which founded the Teachers’ Library, 
which now has 3,000 volumes carefully selected 
for the profit and pleasure of the teachers. The 
teachers, committee, and superintendent combine 
their forces and interests in the publication of a 
small but exceedingly valuable monthly paper. 
Supt. Lucky has been in service nineteen years. 
There are about 600 teachers in the city. 

Horace Mann made the dedicatory address at 
the opening of the Grant School in 1852. 

The announcement is made of the courses of 
study in Sanskrit and comparative philology, and 
in the Semitic and American languages, given in 
the department of philosophy at the University of 
Pennsylvania, for the half-year beginning Feb. 15, 
1887. They are advanced and exhaustive, and the 
names of Professors Easton, Peters, Hilprecht, 
Gastrow, and Brinton are engugh to insure good 
and thorough work in these several branches of 
study, 

A fine school building has just been completed 
at Kittaning, at a cost of $50,000. It contains 14 
rooms. 

Oil City will build two new schoolhouses next 
summer. 

Prof. Benjamin Warfield, professor of New 
Testament Exegesis at the Western Theological | 
Seminary, Allegheny City, has formally accepted 
the chair of Didactic and Polemic Theology at the 
Princeton Seminary. Le will remove to Princeton 
in August next. 

Governor Beaver, in his recent inaugural ad- 
dress, notices at some length the edueational SyS- 
tem of the state. He emphasizes industrial educa- | 
tion and manual training, the teaching of the | 
science of government in all schools, educating 
destitute children, ete. 

Four hundred school children, from five to fifteen 
years of age, went on a strike last week at the 
George B. McClellan Consolidated School, Phila- 
delphia, because Mrs. Mary Spallan, the supervising 
principal, had been summarily dismissed by five of 
the members of the sectional board. 

There is a probability of having an institution 
for the blind established at Pittsburg. 

T. W. Arird has been appointed county super- 
intendent of Warren County, in place of his brother, 
D. Arird, who died a few weeks ago of typhoid | 

ever. 

For thirty years a daily prayer-meeting has been 
maintained in Lafayette College. An enumeration 
of 241 students in attendance shows 44 intending to 
study law; 31, medicine; 30, theology; and 30 
undecided ; 20 will be teachers; 75 will engage in| 
engineering mining, or manufacturing, and 11 in 
business or farming ; 127 are church mem-' 

ers. 
_ ‘The University of Pennsylvania will enter a crew | 
in the inter-collegiate race at New London next. 


he lan- June, 


Many local teachers’ institutes are held by the 
county superintendents in various parts of their re- 
spective counties, and at different times. The at- 
tendance at these meetings is large. They are of 
great benefit to the teachers intellectually and pro- 
fessionally, and arouse an educational spirit among 
the people in the communities in which they are 
held. 

The school department has decided that a school 
board cannot rent a part of a school building for 
the purpose of having a parochial school estab- 


lished. 


TENNESSEE. — Rev. M. R. M. Burke has 
opened a high school for teachers at Chatata. 

Rev. T. L. Bryan is teaching a few miles below 
Chattanooga. 

Grant Memorial University has an enrollment of 
about two hundred for the year. ‘This is a large 
increase. 

The normal school at Winchester, under the 
management of President Barrett, is in a flourish- 
ing condition, the attendance having largely in- 
creased. 

Gov. R. L. Taylor has appointed Vrof. Frank 
M. Smith as state superintendent of public instrue- 
tion. Professor Smith, now of Jackson, is a native 
of Knox County, and taught there for many years, 
having served for a time as superintendent of that 
county. Hisappointment is well received through- 
out the state, and it is hoped by his many friends 
that it will be confirmed by the legislature. 

Maurice Thompson, the poet and author, and 
Dr. Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, have each delivered a series of 
lectures at Vanderbilt University this winter. 

The Tennessee Female College, located at 
Franklin, has just moved into its new and elegant 
buildings. It has never had brighter prospects 
during its thirty years’ history. 


Urau.—Miss Ellen A. Norton, a graduate of 
Carleton College, Minnesota,and formerly a teacher 
of Yankton College, Dakota, has entered upon her 
duties as principal of Lehi Academy. Miss Carrie 
Hunt leaves to lecture for the New West Commis- 
sion in California. 

The object of the ‘‘ Tucker’? bill is to throw all 
the district schools now under Mormon control into 
Gentile hands. 

Miss Mary F. French greatly needs the new 
academy building now in process of erection at 
Provo. 120 scholars are in attendance. 

The New West Education schools have 263 
more pupils than they had last year, and more 
than two hundred more applicants cannot be ad- 
mitted for lack of room. 


State Editor, THOMAS C, MILLER, /'virmont. 

West VirGintaA.—In his biennial report just 
submitted to the Legislature, State Supt. Morgan 
gives some very encouraging statistics. An analy- 
sis of these statistics shows the schools to be in a 
healthy condition, with the prospect of rapid 
advancement. 

Among other things he reports the number of 
schools in 1885 at 4,105, and in 1886, at 4,437, an 
increase of 332. The enumeration of school youth 
for 1885 was 236,145; for 1886, 242,752, an in- 
crease of 6,607. The enrollment for 1885 was 
166,220; for 1886, 172,259, an increase of 6,059, 
The average daily attendance for 1885 was 105,- 
940; for 1886, 103,890, a decrease of 2,050. All 
these items indicate such an increase as might 
naturally be expected, except the last, which may 
partly, if not wholly, be accounted for by the dis- 
tressing drought and consequent hard times that 
affected certain sections of the state. The number 
of schools provided with furniture has largely in- 
creased, as has the number of teachers trained in 
the normal schools. Of those thus trained, there 
were in 1885, 1,019, and in 1886, 1,115. 

Among several excellent suggestions made to 
the Legislature for its consideration are, the re- 
duction of the school month from 22 to 20 days; 
the increase of the school term in the districts from 
4 to 6 months ; the establishing of a course of study 
for graded and high schools; and the creation of a 
state board of examiners empowered to grant cer- 
tificates good for from 3 to 10 years, and valid in 
any county of the state. Supt. Morgan thinks our 
present institute law works well, and that the office 
of county superintendent, when well administered, 
is a es ee one to our school system as 
now organized. 

State Editor, C, W. CABEEN, Nicollet. 

Wisconsin.—Anattempt inthe Wisconsin Leg- 
islature was recently made to repeal the school 
suffrage law. It was reported back to the House 
by the Jadiciary Committee, with the reecommend- 
ation that it be indefinitely postponed. The House 
promptly ratified the recommendation. 

The enrollment in the public schools of La 
Crosse for January was 3,068, the largest number 
ever recorded. 

O. E. Wells, for several terms superintendent of 
schools in Waupaca County, is principal of one of 
the Appleton high schools. 

Appleton, like Eau Claire, has a peculiar school 
system. The three or four school districts em- 
braced, either in whole or in part, in the present 
city of Appleton, have maintained a separate ex- 
istence ever since the incorporation of the city, with 
separate school boards and distinct school organ- 
izations. 

A school is to be established in Milwaukee for 
the training of teachers for deaf mutes. 

_ An effort is being made to secure a representa- 
tion of the alumni on the Board of Regents of the 
State University. President Bascom, in a recent 
letter, strongly advocates making the president of 


_ the University an ex-officio member of the Board 


of Regents. As matters now stand, the president 
can only attend the meetings of the Board at its 
request, and the interests of the University are 
often jeopardized on that account, 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 


— An examination of the report of the State 

superintendent of schools, which has just been 
issued, shows that there has been a decrease of 
590 in the total number of scholars registered dur- 
ing the year. The percentage of attendance 
throughout the state remain the same as jn 1885. 
Forty-six new schools have been organized during 
the year. ‘The estimated value of the school prop- 
erty of the state is $3,109,745, an increase of 
$32,549 during the past year. 
_.-7 Me. E. O. Goodridge, Maine State College, 
85, who was recently chosen ifistructor to succeed 
Professor Walter Flint, has declined that position. 
Mr. Goodridge is meeting with marked success as 
a mechanical engineer in the West. 

— The Nichols Latin School, Lewiston, sends 
out a very pretty little school calendar, adorned 
with one of Lowell's fine engravings, which gives 
not ouly the general calendar for the year 1887, 
but also the school terms, date of commencement, 
ete., for this institution. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— Culver Hall, one of the finest of the Dart- 
mouth College buildings narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion by fire on Sunday last. 

— It is found by reference to the high school 
(Nashua) program that ten hours and fifty minutes 
each week are occupied in recitation; four hours 
and ten minutes are devoted to recesses, drawing, 
music, gymnastics, etc., leaving ten hours each 
week which may be spent in study in the school- 
room. 

— Miss Jennie M. Chandler, of Westford, Mass., 
has been elected a teacher at the Franklin gram- 
mar school in Manchester. 

— At Keene the Board of Education has adopted 
the Holt system of musical instruction. 

— The school of manual training on North Spring 
street, Concord, is now in operation, with George 
©. Cross as superintendent. About seventy pupils 
from the high and grammar schools have been 
enrolled, and they are taught in classes of eight. 

— Dr. W. A. Webster died recently in Man- 
chester at the age of fifty-seven years. Mr. Web- 
ster taught, with great success, for eight years, 
the Park-street and South grammar schools. He 
was a member of the Ninth (N. H.) Regiment in 
the late war. 

— There is a lively interest manifested in base 
ball at Dartmouth. Between twenty and thirty 
candidates for the Varsity are in active training 
under Captain Quackenboss, ’87. 

— Harry 8. Brown has been chosen captain of 
the Concord High School Cadets. 

— In the competition for the Clarke prizes for 
speaking, Prof. J. W. Churchill and C. F. P. Ban- 
croft, Ph.D., of Andover, Mass., and Judge Wm. 
L. Foster, of Concord, were the judges. There 
were ten competitors, and the prizes were awarded 
as follows: Ist prize, $13, Tom E. Morse, of the 
High school; 2d prize, $11, Rosa C. Thayer, of 


the Webster street school; 3d prize, $9, Blanche 
C. Sargent, of the high school; 4th prize, $7, 
Norman H. Bartlett, of the Franklin street school. 
Special prize, $5, Walter H. Burbank, Lincoln 
street school ; special prize, $5, Helen E. Merrill, 
Ash street school; special prize, $5, Grace S. 
Ranno, Main street school. 


VERMONT. 


— One hundred and twenty-five students were 
present at the opening of the Castleton normal 
school. 

— About seven hundred books have been added 
to the Rutland public library since July. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


— At Weymouth a scientific club, composed of 
all the leading literary and scientific gentlemen of 
the town, has been organized under the able lead- 
ership of Edgar R. Downs. It seems destined to 
exert a powerful educational influence throughout 
the community. 

— Ataspecial meeting of the Board of Overseers 
of Harvard University, held February 17, the Hon. 
E. R. Hoar presented his resignation as President 
of the Board. The resignation was accepted, and 
Dr. John Shaw Billings appointed to fill the va- 
eancy for the current academic year. 

— The committee on examinations and nomi- 
nations of the Boston School Board has voted that 
the vacancy caused by the death of Miss Lucretia 
Crocker shall be filled bya woman. The two most 

rominent candidates are Mrs. L. P. Hopkins of 
ew Bedford, and Miss Minns, a daughter of Mr. 
Thomas Minns of Bosten. 

— The New England association of the alumni 
of Williams College held its annual dinner at the 
Parker House, Boston, February 15, William T. 
R. Marvin presided. 

The Comins School,—Myron T. Pritchard, mas- 
ter,—has a good library for the use of teachers and 
pupils. ‘This is increased regularly from the fund 
given the school by Linus 1b. Comins, from whom 
the school was named. ‘This is an admirable way 
for a man to make his appreciation of the honor 
conferred upon him of permanent service to the 
school. 

Wm. E. C. Rich, Submaster in the Dudley 
School, is one of the men whose character and 
faithfulness in everyday work has distinguished his 
| service in the city, giving him special rank in in- 
fluence and instruction. 

— Miss Jennie E. Gould, daughter of Rev. 
' Albert Gould, of East Cambridge, has just been 
‘ealled to the chair of first assistant in the high 
school at North Adams. Miss Gould is a gradu- 
ate of Smith College, Northampton. 
Fre- The will of the late John Q. A. Williams be- 
| queathes $400,000 to Harvard College, to be used 
‘in aiding needy and deserving scholars and for the 
library. 

— Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, has arranged 
for its pupils a three years’ course in cookery, in 
which proficiency is required for advancement just 


as in other branches. The first and second year’s | 
instruction will be by object lessons as heretofore, 

the third by practice lessons, each pupil! doing the 

work herself. No young woman of average ability 

need go away from Lasell without a practical 

knowledge of this important work. 

Artemas Wiswall, master of the Charles Sum- 
ner school, Boston, graduated from the Bridge- 
water State Normal school in 1845, under the ad- 
ministration of Nicholas Tillinghast. He was a 
schoolmate of N. T. Allen, Classical school, 
Newton; Quincy E, Dickeman, master of Mather 
school, Boston; Richard Edwards, LL.D., super- 
intendent of the schools of Lllinois; S. 8S. Wilson 
and Sidney C. Bancroft, Boston lawyers, and Dr. 
Lewis G. Lowe. 

Granville B. Putnam, master of the Franklin 
school, Boston, is one of the most acceptable 
writers for the literary and religious press upon 
topics of everyday importance. He has succeeded 
admirably in keeping himself in harmony with the 
business world while in the school. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


— Mr. LeviW. Russell, of the Bridgham School, 
has been elected president of the Barnard Club 
for the rest of the school year. 

— Mr. Eli H. Howard, principal of the Candace 
Street Grammar School, Providence, recently cele- 
brated the twenty-fifth anniversary of his wedding. 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard received many congratu- 
lations and many tangible evidences of the esteem 
in which they are held. The grammar-school 
principals presented an appropriate souvenir of 
their regard. Mr. Howard has occupied his pres- 
ent position for about a score of years, and hence 
is one of the veteran teachers of Providence. 

— Rev. O. W. Scott, who was principal of 
Greenwich Academy last year, has occupied the 
pulpit of the Trinity M. E, Church of Providence 
for a few months past. 

— Mr. Alvin F. Pease has been reélected Supt. 
of Schools of Pawtucket, at a salary of $2,000. 
Since Mr. Pease became superintendent the num- 
ber of teachers in Pawtucket has been increased 
40 per cent., and the detail of supervision has been 
admirably developed. The matter of detail has 
been carried into the office work also, and we ven- 
ture to say that no superintendent's office in New 
England is better equipped. Some of the more 
noticeable features are the plan for looking up 
truants and the marking of boundary lines of 
districts. 

CONNECTICUT, 


— Prof. M. B. Riddle, of Hartford Theological 
Seminary, has accepted an election to the chair of 
New Testament Literature and Exegesis in West- 
ern Theological Seminary, Allegheny City, Pa., 
to succeed Prof. Warfield, who has been called to 
Princeton. 

— Prin. J. G. Lewis, of the Webster School, 
New Haven, has been detained in doors for a week 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


— New York strike ended. 

— Carnival at Burlington, Vt. 

— Street-car riot at Cambridge, Mass. 

— American Socialists said to have cabled $5,000 
to aid their party in the elections in Germany. 

— Kansas women can now vote at municipal 
elections. 

— The bill incorporating the Nicaragua Canal 
Company passes the Senate. 

—The crater of Mauna Loa in the Sandwich 
Islands is again in a state of eruption. 

— New York Italians desire a site for a statue 
of Garibaldi in Central Park. 

— Nearly 3,000 operatives in the silk mills of 
Paterson, N. J., are out of work. 

— The Ohio Legislature forbids the establish- 
ment of separate schools for colored children. 

—A decision of Speaker Carlisle leaves little 
hope for the passage of the Blair Education Bill. 

— The New York Senate has passed a bill giv- 
ing municipal suffrage to women. 

— President Cleveland vetoes the bill providing 
for the sufferers in Texas. 

— The bill retiring trade dollars from circula- 
tion has passed both houses of Congress. 

— Thousands of cattle in the West are dying 
from exposure and starvation due to the severe 
winter. 

— The commissioners of Cook County, IIl., are 
suspected of being responsible for about $1,000,000 
shortage in the public treasury. 

— The distillery of Zell, Schwatcher, & Co., at 
Peoria, Ill., one of the largest in the country, has 
been seized for irregularities. 

— Corruption and mismanagement found by a 
legislative committee to exist in the southern prison 
at Jeffersonville, Ind. 

— Mr. Gladstone advises the Welsh to demand 
a settlement of the Irish question in order to se- 
cure attention for their own local concerns. 

— It is expected that the entire three per cent. 
indebtedness of the Government will be wiped out 
before July 1. 

— John H. Lester, of New York City, sues 
Gen. B. F. Butler for $100,000 for alleged false 
imprisonment during the Rebellion. Butler wins 
the case. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR WOMEN. 
Dr. Wm. E. Jewert, Adrian, Mich., says: 
‘*T have found it particularly useful in the ner- 
vous disorders of women.”’ 


ONE CENT INVESTED 
in a postal card on which to send your address to 
Hallett & Co., Portland, Maine, will, by return mail 
bring you free, particulars about work that both 
sexes, of allages,can do, and live at home, wherever 
they are from $5 to #26 per 
day, and upwards. Some have earned over BO ina single 


by illness, but is now rapidly convalescing. 


day. Capital not required; you are started free, 


7 
The Greek in English. 
By THOMAS D. GOODELL, Ph.D. 
Instructor in the Hartford (Ct.) High School. 


l6mo. Pp. 128. - + + Price, 75 cents. 


This book attempts to teach that limited portion of 
Greek which college men remember after they have 
forgotten vastly more—the portion which even those 
who wish to banish the study of Greek from our 
schools would admit can least easily be spared, and 
the portion essential to a ready command of the En- 
glish tongue. This it tries to do without waste of 
time or labor. 


*.* A sample copy sent, postpaid, to a teacher 
upon receipt of 38 cents. 
HOLT & CO., 
New Vork and Chicago. 


’42 Bridgewater Normal Association. ’87 


The Bridgewater Normal Association will hold its 
Winter Meeting at the United States Hotel, Boston, 
Friday Evening, March 4th, 1887, at 6 o’clock. Din- 
ner at 7 o’clock. 

. Dinner tickets, One Dollar and Fifty Cents. 

The excellent opportunities which this hotel fur- 
nishes for a social gathering, combined with the 
facilities for reaching it, warrant us in anticipating 
an unusually large meeting. 

In order that suitable accommodations may be 
provided for all, it is desirable that those intendin 
to be present shall notify the Secretary NOT LATER 
THAN Feb. 28th. 

Arrangements may be made at the hotel for those 
who desire to remain over night. 

B. B. RUSSELL, President, 
Brockton, Mass. 
CAROLINE E. WING, Secretary, 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


FOR SALE, 


The good will and outfit of a well established and 
well advertised Private School for Boys, in the city of 
of Chicago. Spacious and convenient rooms, fitted up 
under the direction of the present Principal, can be 
rented at a reasonable price. The investment neces- 
Sary to secure the position, only $500. Possession 
given June 1, 1887. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


Next Autumn, in a first-class Western College, a 
Christian lady, a _—_ from Wellesley or Smith 
College, to teach Elocution and Rhetoric, and act as 

receptress in Ladies’ Department. Salary $800 


0 $1000. Apply to 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education 
3 Somerset Street, Bostén. 
FISHER’S ESSENTIALS OF GEOG- 
RAPHY should be examined by every 
Teacher in the Publie Schools. 
Address | NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


MUSIC TEACHERS’ BUREAU of ENGAGEMENT 
Season of 18587. Fitth Wear. 


Supplies Colleges, Conservatories, Schools, and Pri- 
vate Families with Teachers of Music, Sg and 
Drawing. Unusual facilities for supplying re lable 
and competent Teachers. 

Principals having vacancies to fill will be able to 
supply themselves through this Bureau with the best 
Teachers of the Pianoforte, Vocal Music, and of Art. 

Teachers needing positions for the coming year 
placed in communication with Principal having va- 
cancies to fill. 

Circulars and information furnished on application. 

THEODORE PRESSER, Manager, 
1704 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RASABLE SPELLING AND WRIT- 

ING TABLET. Good for writing 10,000 
words. Also combines MODEL SCRIPT ALPHABET 
CARD, SCALE OF INCHES, METRIC SCALE, DRAWING 
RULE, and RIGHT ANGLE. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of 5cents each. One Dozen Tablets for 50 cts, 
or 25 for $1.00. J. W.C. GILMAN & CO., 
14 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


TENTH SEASON, Tho 
most enjoyable and econom- 
icalexcursionsever planned 
More furnished forthe 


money thanin AnyTouryet offered. All Travel 
and Hotels first-class. Company SELECT. By the 
Palatial, Fast, New Steamship, CITY OF ROME, 
Send for circular free. TOURJEEK, Bostox, 


“ACTUAL BUSINESS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


An entirely new, exceedingly pleasant and insti uc- 
tive exercise for Primary and Grammar School 
pupils, by which they acquire, and readily compre- 
1end, a practical knowledge of all the Common forms 
and methods used in transacting business, by trans- 
acting business themselves. ‘ They learn to do by 
doing.”” Used supplementary to Language as applied 
to Business Forms, and Commercial Arithmetic. A 
bank of toy money, $125,000 capital, each denomina- 
tion in separate part of a neat box, a book of instruc- 
tions and forms, and the necessary blanks, complete 
the outfit. Price per set, $2.50; Books copery*, 25 
cents. Address G. E, HEMPHILL. 

607 b Allegheny, Pa. 


TEACHERS! 


Now is the time to turn your ‘Dead Stock.” We 
will purchase, for Cash, all SCHOOL BOOKS you 
may have. Prices submitted on receipt of list, giving 
copyright, date, and condition. 

EW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS furnished— 
better than market rates. The largest and cheapest 
line of SUPPLEMENTARY READING and REF- 


BOOKS in this country. 
— EDWARD E. BABB & CO. 
578 9 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
s. S. HAMILL, 


159 22d Street, e Chicago, 
Author of “ New Science of Elocution,”’ 
WILL OPEN HIS 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 
~ of Elocution and 


NORTH-WESTERN SUMMER SCHOOL, 


Cook County Wormal School, Vormal Park, Wl. 


SIX AND ONE-HALF MILES FROM CHICAGO, 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, Principal. 


Beginning July 18, (right after National Convention of Teachers), and continuing three weeks. 
FOUR DEPARTMENTS: 


1. PRINCIPLES, METHODS, AnD TECHNICAL | 
WORK. FRANCIS W. PARKER, Director. W. W. 
Speer, Belle Thomas, Helen Montfort, Tillie Coffin, 
and Everett Schwartz, assistants. Tuition, $7.00. 


SYSTEM. FRANK STUART PARKER, Director. | 
Martha Fleming, assistant. Tuition, $6.00. 


3. KINDERGARTEN, AND ITS APPLICATION 


TO PRIMARY SCHOOLS. Mrs. ALICE PUTNAM, 


Director. Tuition, $6.00. 
4, EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE—BOTANY, 


2. ELOCUTION, MUSIC, AND THE DELSARTE) ZOOLOGY, PHYSICS, GEOLOGY, AND MINER- 


ALOGY. GEORGE W. PARKER, GEORGE W. Firz, 
Directors. Tuition, $6.00. 


Teachers in all parts of the United States can buy tickets to Chicago at half rates, plus $2.00. Board at 


Students’ Hall, $6.00 per week, including the week of 


Monon, Chicago & Evansville, Pittsburg & Fort 


National Convention. 


Railroads My gm at Normal Park or Englewood: Rock Island, Lake Shore, Chicago & Atlantic, 
ayne, Wabash, Eastern Illinois. 


A member of the Summer School may work upon any one special subject (given below) during the entire 
time — three weeks — taking for such work two, three, four, or five hours each day : Reading, Elocution, 
Delsarte iy eee Exercises, Writing (blackboard and pen with arm movement), Number and Arithmetic, 


Form and € 


see all the work. 


eometry, Vocal Music, Molding and Modelling in clay, Molding Relief Maps in sand, clay, and 
putty, Study of Geography, Kindergarten Work, Experiments in Science, Physics, making apparatus, 
Botany, Zoology, Taxidermy, Mineralogy, Chemistry, and Manual Training. 

The rooms will be arranged so that a pupil can remain in ove room and work allday. The Principal 
will give a course of lectures upon Psychology, Pedagogies, and Methods. 

Principals and Superintendents of schools can make special arrangements as to tuition, if they wish to 
Miss BELLE THOMAS will conduct the MODEL SCHOOL. 

Those who wish to attend should write at once, stating work they wish to take, and whether they wish 
rooms reserved at Students’ Hall ; also whether they wish to board at the hall during Convention Week. 
Those who would like postal circulars to send to friends will please address 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, Normal Park, Ill. 


Stern’s Summer School of Languages, 


Under the management of 


THE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS, 


WILL HOLD ITs SIXTH 


ANNUAL SESSION At 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y., July Il to Aug. 12, 1887. 


AND BoarRD Low. For information address 


Prof. SEGMON M. STERN and an able corps of assistants will again have charge of the instruction. 
This school has been remarkably successful in the past. Jnstruction given in five Languages. 


TUITION 


IF. S. M. STERN, Director School of Languages, 27 East 44th st., New York; 
or WALTERS. PARKER, Manager, weeins. 
CHAS. F. KING, President, Boston Highlands, Mass. 


ass. ; 


RECENT A 


NEW YORK CITY, 
BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
NEWBURGH, N.Y., 


OF 


WARREN GOLBURN’S INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


DOPTIONS 


JERSEY CITY, N. J., 
HOBOKEN, N. J., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


This Arithmetic is now in use in ninety-eight of the cities and towns of Massachusetts, 
A sample copy costs 35 cents ( postpaid)). 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 4 Park St., Boston, Mass, 
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Blood ?"’ ‘* Yes, sah, I was, sah.”” ‘Did it 
Lat P blications MISCELLANEOUS. terminate seriously ?’’ ‘* Yes, sah; I was arrested 
ome Late Pu nate 
Publisher. Price — * Does the dress make the lady ?”’ inquires 
Physiological nonin. ; . ‘ . . Rentley D Appleton & Co, NY, a hr a writer. We suspect it does. At any rate, the} _ Perhaps no local disease has puzzled and baf- 
On the . “ “4 2 00 | lady doesn’t make the dress, now-a-days. fled the medical profession more than nasal ca- 
» Greville Memoirs. ° “ “ “ The 
Brazil: Tes Condition and Prospects. “ “ “ BO tarrh. W hile not immediately fatal, it among 
The Master of the Ceremonies. white, Stokes, Alten,  ¥, __ Those bearing down pains can be removed by/the most distressing, nauseous, and disgusting 
Gennevraye Wiltem deqkins, lthe use of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com-| the flesh is heir to, and the records show very 
Rae te — J B Lippincott Co, Phila, 1 25 | pound, the women’s sure friend. few or no cases of radical be . chronic catarrh 
aken By Siege. ‘are Ititude of modes of treat 
Uncle Max ° ° Care y “ “ “ 1 25 by any of the ma ment 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Boston, 1 25/ A Chicago gentleman asks: ‘‘ Can a man be | yntil the introduction of Ely’s Cream Balm a few 
The Pioneer Quakers. a Hallowell a . a“ «  }$0/a Christian and at the same time a successful busi-| years ago. The success of this preparation has 
A Millionaire of Rough and Ready. “ 125/nesg man ?’’ He can if he advertises largely. been most gratifying and surprising. 
4 oe - Harper & Brothers, N Y, 175 — Do you suffer from indigestion, or loss of ap- A subscriber asks, Can you send me a good 
Retrospections of America, “ “ 175 f h h d eandy?’”’ C 
Introduction to Psychological Theory. ° ° Bowne «“ “ “ 20 ' petite ? Are you troubled with liver or kidney | receipt tor good orehound candy ertainly 
A tramp "Meriwether 125) complaint? Take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. This| we can. Send along your candy, and you will get 
ramp Trip - - - . “ “ “ 25 | © i 
Reber” “ “ “ 5 preparation purifies and vitalizes the blood, a receipt by return mail. 
istory o ediaeval Art. - - ° 4 
» Diversions of a Be ‘ . . - Rees George J Coombs, N Y, 1 25 | restoring health and strength to the digestive an , ; 
The Di versi ons of Bookworm. Roberts Brothers, Boston, 1 organs. ‘Try it. — Bloating, headaches, nervous prostration, 
Through the Gates of Gold. - - “ 1 50 and spinal weakness cured by Lydia E. Pinkbam’s 
Spear Phillips & Hunt, N Y, 1 25 Were you ever engaged in a duel, 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


We desire to ask the special attention of the 
readers of the JOURNAL to the advertisement of | 
W. A. Choate & Co., 508 Broadway, Albany, 
N. Y., of Gifford’s Air Tight Ink Well. No one} 
appliance connected with a schoolroom is of more 


importance to the comfort, convenience, and 
cleanliness of pupils in a school than the ink- 
well. Gifford’s has been tested and approved in 
many of the cities and towns of the country, among 
which are Albany, Brooklyn, and Utiea, N. Y. ; 
Pittsfield, Springfield, and Salem, Mass. The fol- 
lowing description of this admirable inkwell will | 
show its points of superiority. The cover is se- 
curely fitted with cork, and swings either way. It | 
is held firmly in any position by a heavy spiral | 
spring through which the connecting rivet passes. | 
It closes tight, thus keeping out dust and dirt and | 
preventing evaporation. ‘The glass is protected | 
from the possibility of disturbance by books or | 
slates on the shelf below, by means of an iron 
ease, which is attached to the desk, and open at 
the bottom to allow the glass to be easily removed 
for cleaning or filling. It can be secured in posi- 
tion very easily, as only one small screw is used for 
fastening it to the desk, and on account of its sim- 
plicity and adaptation to the purpose for which it 
is designed, is being generally adopted wherever 
shown. Sample, postpaid to any address on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. Address W. A. Choate & Co., 
school furnishers, 508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


Hale’s Honey is the best Cough Cure, 25c., 50c., $1. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 
German Corn Remover kills Corns and Bunions, 25c. 
Hill’s Hair & Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 60c. 


Tu necessity for practical work in public school 
training is, in this practical age, bringing to the 
front new and better plans. That comprehended 
in the article upon ‘* Business Training in Publie 
Schools,’’ to be found in another column, embodies | 
that which will commend it to a thoughtful busi- 
ness public. It is no longer an experiment, but a 
success, as a test of three years has demonstrated. | 
Those interested will find the card of the author 
elsewhere. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
piaeee in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis. 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all throat and Lung Affections, 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 


wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, | 


has felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to re- 
heve human suffering, I will send free of charge, to 
all who desire it, this recipe, in German, French, 
or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, nam- 
tng this paper, W. A. Noyes, 149 Powers’ Block. 
Rochester, N. Y. eow 


MANY people, while stopping at Hotels, make 
themselves miserable by worrying about fire. The 
Grand Union Hotel, New York City, has just had 
erected eight large fire escapes. All through the 
halls are fire-hose, Babeock fire extinguishers, and 
hand grenades. Four watchmen constantly patrol 
the building during the night. 


CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying ever 
known remedy, at last found a prescription which 
completely cured and saved him from death. An 
sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope to Dr. Lawrence, 212 
East 9th St., New York, will receive the recipe free 
of charge. eow 


SEE the advertisement of the Dakota Mortgage 
Banking Co. on page 114, Send them your address 
by postal for full particulars. 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
tng Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


FREE HOMES 
LLIF 


‘GOLDEN ARGOSY 


SAILING FROM THE 
RAGRANT FLOWER LAND 


HOMES AND 


ORANGE GROVES 
WITHOUT MONEY AND WITHOUT PRICE. 


100 Orange Grove Tracts of 40 acres each. 


200 “ “ “ 20 

400 “ “ “ 10 “ “ 
800 “ “ 5 “ 
1600 ‘es “ te “ 2% “ “ 


500 City Building Lots. 


20,000 
ACRES 


Every Word of this Advertise- 
ment is important. Don’t miss 
it. PROFIT BY IT. It is for 


IN to 40-ACRE TRACTS 


ALL FREE. 


You 


In this day of deceptive advertising we desire to 
impress that this announcement means exactly what 
itsays: that every applicant can secure absolutely 
free of any charge for the land, one of the above 
divisions of valuable Florida Svepeey: No trick ! 
No juggling of words. It means exactly that,—noth- 
ing less, nothing more. 


OUR METHOD! NOTE ITS FAIRNESS! 


We have just issued a large sheet of detailed House 
Plans, illustrating nine different styles of houses, 
costing from $300 to $1500 each, which this Company 
is prepared to build for its patrons at St. Andrew’s 
Bay. In order to defray at least a portion of the very 
large cost of advertising, getting up these designs, 
and executing a legal Warranty Deed for each appli- 
cant we will charge 25e. for mailing this sheet of 
| House Plans to applicants. The plans are worth $5 
to any one who will ever desire to build a house. 
| They are all new and gotten up expressly for us. If 
} you select from the House Plans any one that suits 
you, we will build the house on your property and 
| rive you five years’ time to pay for the house, charg- 


$4; and twenty-five for $5. No more than twenty- 
five are desired from any one person acting as agent 
for others. Deeds will be made as a Club Agent 
directs when he returns the Free Land Warrants. 

VOU WILL BE A TRAITOR to your own 
interests and to those dependent on you if you fail to 
avail yourself of this Great Free Land Offer. Secure 
it for your children. 

The St. Andrew’s Bay Railroad and Land Company 


house built, you are not 
obliged to do so, you being left entirely free to decide 
for yourself without in any way affecting the gift of 
the property,— the property will be given to you 


If you do not care to have a 


free, whether you have a house built or not. With 
the sheet of House Plans will be sent a numbered. 


FREE LAND WARRANT 


in a sealed envelope. Upon its receipt you will open 


| ing you 5 per cent, interest on the cost of the house, 


TO BE READ IN 


had sought the shores of the beautiful bay | ing-houses have been erected by the hun. 
asa location where could be found in their i, 
| highest perfection the peculiar delights 


With a broader business policy than 

has characterized any other Southern cor- | 
poration, we have steadily appreciated 
| the relative value of land and people. We 
|are holding for our own profit certain 


‘lands to be sold in the future; the bal 
ance ia offered free as air to all who 
apply in time 

ittle more than one year ago the St. 
Andrew’s Bay Kaiiroad and Land Co. ac 
quired control of upward of 300,000 
acres of the most desirable lands in the 
state of Florida, situated around about 
the beautiful Bay of St. Andrew’s on the 
Southwest Gulf coast. Before the war 
the town known as St. Andrew's Bay was 


inhabitao 


tive operation 
ago. 


known in the 


"TAXE 


and this Company wil 


GUARANTEE 


cost of the building improvements added. 
$100 per acre. 


OUR REFERENCES. 


Those who have done business 
with us. /n one day the follow- 
jing list of applicants secured 
| Oran e Grove tracts ranging in 
size from 242 to 40 acres each. 

Space in good newspapers costs 

too much to give a list of a// who 
| have received free property at | 
ourhands. Each one of the fol. | 
lowing list can testify, ifheisso E B 
disposed, to the absolute fidelity | T. 
of our methods of business. No J. H. Baxtresser, Midd 
correspondence has passed be | W 
tween any of them and this 


office, except the 


and the names are 


received 


business, 


Knowles, Bra 


| of a Florida home. 
town was bombarded by a Federal fleet, 
and poses swept out of existence. 

8 fled, abandoning their shat 
tered homes to the torch and pillage of 
the enemy,and not until about ten years 
ago was there any attempt made to reoc- 
cupy the town 


Since that time there has been the 
most remarkable “ boom” 
St. Andrew’s Bay that has ever been | 


more than 56000 visitors from all parts of 
the country reached that point in quest 
, the home of many wealthy people, who | of Florida homes. 


All taxes have been pee on these lands up to March, 1887, 
< pay them again at that date to Decein- 
ber, 1887, both on its own lands and those disposed of under this Great Free Offer. 


We will buy any property disposed of under 
. this Great Land Offer that is substantially im- 
proved during the next two years, and pay at the rate of $10 per acre with the 
By that time property will be worth 


forms of business in applying 
for and receiving free pronerey, 


without consultation and merely 
to represent the number who 
Orange Grove tracts 
free at our hands in one day's 


M. McCann, Tyrone, Pa. 
W A. Kinsloe, Lockhaven, Pa. 
Salem Hill, qo Pa. 

fo 


Murphy, Huntington, W. Va. 


. L. Colvin, Beatrice, Neb. 
' Frank A. Snell Ansonia, Ct. 


the envelope, sign your name in fu// on the proper 
blanks, so that a Warranty Deed can be made in your 
name, and returnthe same tous. <A deed for the 
piece of land called for by the Free Land Warrant 
will be immediately executed in your name. No 
charge of any kind will be made for the Free Land 
Warrant—the property will be absolutely free. 

If your application is received after ali the lands 
are disposed of, you will be so notified, and the 25e. 
you send for the House Plans be returned to yeu. 


LOCAL COLONY CLUBS Five Sheets of House 

» Plans and five Free 
Land Warrants will be sent to any address, to be dis- 
tributed among friends, on receipt of $1.00 for the 


House Plans; ten for $2; fifteen for $3; twenty for 


CONNECTION WITH 


dred. Propert 
of the * boom” 
During the war the 


The | 


of his lands at fancy prices. 


iis company began ac 
18 a little more than a year | look prom 


created for | tant city of the Gulf coast. 


Flower State. Last winter 


Business and dwell- | and 


living at St. Andrew’s 
—————— | Jackson Counties, Fla. 


secured at the 
has been sold for from 
= to $500 for ordinary Building Lots. 
ivery “old settler” has realized a hand. 
some competency in disposing of a portion 


been erected; hotels built and added to 
from time to time; a line of seven boats 
ply regularly between St. Andrew’sa Bay 
and other peste; and, altogether, the out- 

ses that St. Andrew's Bay will 
in a few years become the most impor- 


every natural advantage: a deep bay,— | 
more than sixty five miles long with its | 
various branches,—with deep one 

the outer gulf, at once the most charming 
most useful body of water on the 


SHUT OUT 


numbers among its officers and stockholders some of 
the most responsible and energetic men of Florida, 
Ohio, and New York, who are enlisted heart, hand 
and pocketbook in this great enterprise, and we re- 
fer to 2000 prosperous settlers at St. Andrew’s. And 
now we await your pleasure. 

Address either our Northern Office at Cincinnati, 
or our Eastern Office at New York, where all deeds 
are issued, as follows : 


The St. Andrew's Bay R. R. & Land Co., 


No. 227 Main “s} No. 29 Park Row, 
CINCINNATI, O. NEW YORK,N.Y. 

Kemit by postal note, registered letter or bank draft. 
Do not send stamps when it can be avoided. 


ABOVE. 


coast; a safe harbor for the fleets of a 
world. Every species of vegetable, fruit, 
and cereal will grow to perfection in its 
soft, Italian climate; oysters in countless 
millions.—the best in the world,—rest in 
thousands of exhaustless oyster beds; 
timber easily accessible and sufficient in 
uantity to furnish cargoes for years to 
the entire carrying capacity of the na- 
tion’s fleet; a climate that, both Winter 
and Summer, is the absolute perfection of 
earthly delight; free from malaria, high, 
dry land, and beautifully located. These 
| are ne other good reasons why St. 
Andrew’s Bay is the most desirable loca- 
tion for a Florida home that the state can 
offer,and why this company has confi- 
dence in the wisdom of its present busi- 
ness policy. 


eginning 


Docks have 


It possesses 


nnels to 


This Great Free Land Offer is open to anybody ez- 
cept those who are already located and are now 


Bay ; also residents of Pensacola and Washington and 


NO CONDITIONS 


which can not be complied with. 


There are no conditions associated 
. with this Great Free Land Offer 
You are not required to move there, or im- 


| prove in any way, unless you do so freely, and at your own pleasure. 


A. Jarrett, Hutchinson, Minn. 
Lewis Brindle, Latrobe, Pa. 
Elmira Kerple, Latrobe, Pa. 


necessary 

published CF 
Jas. B. Rowley, Olathe, Kan. 
M. Minehan, Ark. 
Geo A. Copp, Fisher's Hill, Va. 
W. F. Brewton, Cedar Plain, 0. 
Wm. C Sampson, Golden, Col. 
F. B. Riblet, Shinston, W. Va, 
M. J. Lunquest, Birm’gham, Ala. 

| Joel P. Keys, Colwich, Kan. 

| Jno. A. Kramer, Bloomsburg,Pa, 
And. Knudsen. Garfield, Kan. 


! 
| J. A. Davis, Pierce City, Mo. 
Robt ©, 


rd, Pa. Jas. 


letown,Pa. Wm. F. Birkelbach. Shaft, Pa Moses Bixler, cor. I 
. Pa. Isabel .R. 
wark, Wabasha, Minn, Geo. Stoven, 20 Isabel Street. W. E. Chatterton, 137 Third St. 


| Mrs. J. A. 

| John pore, Hanne. Ind, 

e Fox, Mt. © Pa. 

J. W. McCoach, Santa Fe, N. M. | C. F. Stron Wess. 

Andrew Sullivan, “ ad 

Jas N.M Tra 
as N. MeMillen, ns. § 

5. Davis, Highland Park, Ill.| T. MeGrory, Sr., 2416 N. 3d St 

Morrison, Ww 

A. B. Davi 


| Geo. W. 


Kavan, Schuyler, Neb. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Davis, Hillsboro, Ill. , Kansas City, Mo. 


| J. A. Sullivant, Met. Hotel. 

| L. E. MacKusick, 744 Oak St. 
| Jos. Field, General Delivery. 
| Abram Mann, 716 Penn St. 
Wm. N. Allen, 744 Oak St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wabasha, Minn. pig? 717 Sansom St. 
8, Eureka Spr’gs, Ark, | J. P. Haines, 1930 Marshall St. 


Troy, N. Y. 


Bower. 2d and Erie Ave. 


A. B. Shipley, 503 Commerce St. 
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20 Years 
Record. 


LYDIA E. 
PINKHAM’S 


VEGETABLE 
COMPOUND, 


Is a Positive Cure 


PFor ALL of those Painful 
mr) Delicate Complaints and 
Complicated troubles and 
Weaknesses s0 common 
{ among our Wives, Mothers, 
and Daughters. 
G2 PLEASANT TO THE 
TASTE, EFFICACIOUS, 
IMMEDIATE AND LAST- 
ING IN ITS EFFECT, 


EITHER 


Ay? La OF THE LATTER 
- (Len 4 . SENT BY MAIL 


CURE FROM OBSERVATION, ON RECEIPT OF Price. 

Mas. Pryevam'’s “GUIDE TO HEALTH” AND CONFIDE™- 
TIAL CINCULAR MAILED TO ANY LADY SENDING ADDRESS 
AND STAMP 10 LrnN, MASS, Mention this Paper. 


PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
A Lady of 65, Cured after 40 Vears. 


Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham; “I now sit down to 
inform you of the good your Vegetable Com- 
pound has done for me. I am now sixty-five 

ears of age, and | have been troubled with the 
alling of the womb forty years, and have spent 
hundreds of dollars doctoring with different 
doctors, but got no relief. I got discouraged 
and quit, and suffered on. I have taken various 
medicines, but received no benefit. Last fall I 
was so bad that I employed another doctor that 
was recommended to me as one of the best for 
such complaints. I took his medicine two 
months but to no effect. Then 1 had tumors and 
kidney complaint very bad and was confined to 
my bed. Then I saw your Compound so highly 
recommended that I anes 1 would try once 
more. I have taken ten bottles of your Com- 
pound and two boxes of pills, and am now able 
to be on my feet the most of the time. I have 
no bearing down pains, and can walk a mile 
easily. 1 never expect to be a sound woman, 
but I am so much better than I ever expected to 
be that IL want to recommend it to any one suf- 
fering with the same complaint.”—Mrs. E. A. W. 
Napoleon, Jackson Co., Mich. 

A Lady Says, ‘(It Saved My Life.” 

A lady living near Haverhill, N. H., writing to 
Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, of Lynn, Mass., says: 
“T have been taking your Compound and Liver 
Pills six months. F Sas very low when I com- 
menced; without question it has been the mea ns 
of saving my life. 


MEDICAL MINUTES 


THIRD EDITION. 


An explicit treatise on 
Nervous Debility, etc., with 
colored engravings, 112} 


pages. 

Price 25 cents by mail, to 
any address, from e 
author, 

Dr. C. J. LEWIS, 

129 Friendship Street, 

Providence, R. T. 


When I say cure 1 do not mean merely to stop Sf 
time and then havethem return again, I mean aradical cure. 
have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
ICKNESS a life-long study. Iwarrant my remedy to cure 
the worst cases. Because others have failed is no reason for 
Dot now receiving acure. Bend at once for a treatise and 
Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post 
It costs you nothieg for a trial, and I wil) cure 

Addrese Dr HG. ROOT. 183 Pearl ow 


KLY’s 
CREAM BALM 


Gives Relief at once 
and Cures 


COLD in HEAD, 
CATARRH, 


HAY FEVER. 


Not a Liquid,Snuff, 
or Powder. Free from 
Injurious Drugs and 
AY-FEVER Offensive odors. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agree- 
able. Price 50 cents at Druggists; by mail, regis- 
tered, 60 cts. Circulars free. 

ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


CATARRH 


YOU CAN’T BEAT THE 


Because possessed of fresh and active medi- 


drug 
‘or $1.00. Mailed for price. 
LASTER CoO., Boston, Masa. 


Propzietors, HOP 


Strongest and * Best! 


NOW IS THE TIME TO REGISTER 


With the N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. Applica- 
tions are constantly coming in for the Spring and 
Autumn Schools from every part of the Nation. 
Forms of Application and Cireulars free on applica- 
tion to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

3 Somerset Street, Boston, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Magazine of Art for March has for a front- 
ispiece an etching by Courtry, from a painting by 
Adolph Menzel, full page; an article of much value 
and interest on “ Current Art,’ with numerous illus- 
trative engravings. *‘ The Romance of Art”’ presents 
an account of one of the recent acquisitions of the 
Royal Museum of Painting in Brussels,—a half-length 
et we of a man in armor, known as “The Fatal 
ortrait.” “* Even-light” is a charmingly illustrated 
oem of Rennell Rodd. “In the Blue Mountains of 
Yew South Wales” is a descriptive article with ad- 
mirable pictures of Australia. ‘*‘ The Society of Arts” 
is a record of the Dublin Society, established by Dr. 
Madden in 1740. The “Sand Harvest” shows a full- 
page picture of rare merit, drawn and engraved by 
A. Lepére” A sketch of Ludwig Passini, a painter of 
modern Venetian life, with engravings from his 
paletines, will be read with interest. “ The Myth of 
Jdysseus and the Sirens,” by Jane E. Harrison, 
shows the decorative art of the ancients. Probably 
“Glimpses of Artist Life’ by Spielmann, will be more 
eagerly read than any of the other contributions to 
this excellent number. All lovers of art enjoy a 
glimpse of the real workshop of the men and women 
of genius. Cosmo Monkhouse gives the reader an 
idea of some of the treasures of art of the National 
Gallery. The Chronicle and Monthly Record of Art, 
foreign as well as American, concludes this ** gem” 
of amagazine. Price, $3.50 a year; 35 cents a num- 
ber. New York: Cassell & Co, 


— No one will doubt after reading the February 
number of the Atlantic Month/y that this magazine 
ranks among the best literary periodicals of the 
world. So long as James Russell Lowell and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes furnish poetry and prose for its 
pages, it will not only prosper, but will stand out as 
among the great literary treasures of this generation. 
Mr. Loweil’s poem, “ Fancy or Fact,” and Dr. 
Holmes’ account of his recent trip to Europe called 
“Our Hundred Days,” are both enjoyable. There is 
also an interesting paper on *“ Théophile Gautier,” 
by James Breck Perkins, and this is followed by the 
second part of Lawrence Saxe’s ** Lady from Maine,” 
the best short story that the At/antic has had for a 
long time. Agnes Repplier contributes an article on 
the Curiosities of Criticism,” and William Cranston 
Lawton has a paper on * The Hippolytos of Eurip- 
ides.’ Mrs, Oliphant’s and Mr. Aldrich’s “ The 
Second Son,” and Marion Crawford’s ** Paul Patoff,” 
are continued, and will be read with interest by 
pti = There is an admirable criticism of 
** Longfellow’s Art,’’ by Mr. Horace E. Scudder; and 
there are also criticisms of ‘‘ Agnes Surriage,” of 
books about actors, and of Recent Poetry. Louise 
Chandler Moulton contributes a poem called ‘Come 
Back, Dear Days!’ and the Contributors’ Club and 
Books of the Month furnish a well-rounded and read- 
able number of the magazine. Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co., Boston. 


— The leading article in the March Chautauquan 
A Study in Popular Education,” by 
Chancellor J. H. Vincent. Mrs. General John A, 
Logan contributes an interesting and well-written 
paper on * Women in the Departments at Washing- 
ton.”” George Parsons Lathrop writes of ** Some 
New England Authors.’’ Miss Ida M. Tarbell gives 
the result of much laborious research on the subject 
of “Women as Inventors”’ Other papers are, 
* Common Errors in Fnglish,’’ by Edward Everett 
Hale; “ Practical Suggestions on English Composi- 
tion,” by Prof. T. Whiting Bancroft; ‘‘ The Art Indus- 
tries, by Charles Barnard ; “Sunday Readings”; 
Henry M. Stanley,” by H. K. Carroll, LL.D. ; Man- 
ners of the True Gentleman,” by Prof. George L. 
Cary; Day Among Chicago Philanthropists,’”’ by 
Frances E. Willard ; * The Alpine Republic,” by 
Bishop Cyrus D. Foss; and “ Sponges and the Sponge 
Fisheries,’’ by Richard Rathbun. 

— The Quiver for March opens with an angeles, 
as well as clever, paper, entitled *‘ Why Do People 
Wish to be Rich ?”’ The writer makes the posses- 
sion of riches seem almost as annoying as poverty. 
The second and concluding paper on ‘Charles Wes- 
ley in Marylebone ” is given, accompanied by an ad- 
mirable portrait of this eminent divine. Dean Stan- 
ley and Dean Blackesley are the subjects of this 
month’s paper on ‘‘Some Great Biblical Scholars.”’ 
There is a sensible article on ‘**‘ Wholesome Recrea- 
tion for Young Women and Girls.”’ The theological 
papers are from Dr. W. G. Blaikie and Dean Plump- 
tre. There are the continuations of the serial stories, 
“A Faithful Heart,’ ‘‘Mrs. Willowburn’s Offer,” 
besides the usual number of short stories, poems, 
and music. Cassell & Co., New York. 


— The Catholic World,—a monthly magazine,—for 
March, has a table of contents that thoughtful read- 
ers and students will find full of rich thought and 
profitable information. The articles by Rev. Pat- 
rick F. MeSweeny, D.D., on ‘Christian Public 
Schools,” and ‘* Henry George and his Land Theo- 
ries” are of special interest, and most timely for all 
who would keep abreast of current thought. While 
we may not always agree with the conclusions 
reached by the writers in this able monthly, we are 
always pleased with the ability and candor of the 
articles. Price, ae a year; 35 cents per single 
number. New York: The Catholic Publication 
Society Co. 

— Shakespeariana for February has a most invit- 
ing table of contents for all lovers of Shakespeare. 
Prof. Hiram Corson, LL.D., treats of King John, sup- 
plemented by Prof. Wm. Taylor Thom in “* A School 
of Shakespeare.” A course of Shakespeare Histor- 
ical Reading, of King John continued, Records of 
Shakespeare Societies, the Drama, Reviews, Liter- 
ary Notes, and Miscellany, complete the number. 
No magazine in the world devoted to Shakesperian 
literature, study, news, and dramatic criticism equals 
this. Price, $1.50 a year; single numbers, 15 cents. 
Philadelphia, 1104 Walnut Street: Leonard Scott 
Publication Co, 


— The February number of The New England 
Magazine has for a frontispiece a portrait of Rev. 
John Cotton, with a sketch of this “ Father of Bos- 
t,”on by William Gray Brooks. Among other leading 
literary articles are * Religious Denominations ([I)’’; 
“Fair Northfield,the Home of the Evangelist Moody” ; 
“Canoeing in Kennebee County” ; “ The Deserted 
Meeting-house,”’ and ‘In Two Acts (1.).” The va- 
rious departments of the magazine are well filled, 
aed great interest. Published at 36 Bromfield St., 

ston. 


— Scribner's Magazine for March will contain a 
noteworthy article by Mr. Edward J. Lowell, on the 
‘*Bayeux Tapestry,” the Leek reproduction of which 
has lately been exhibited in New York. The article 
gives a very full history and description of this fa- 
mous work, and will be accompanied by numerous 
Nlustrations of striking and interesting scenes from 
the tapestry. 


— ‘*How We Made Our Toboggan ”’ is a timely ar- 
ticle in the February Treasure Trove. We hear that 
a new and attractive cover design for this sterlin 
young people’s magazine is in preparation, and will 
probably be put on the April number. 


— The March Wide Awake is to have a delightful 
panee by Rev. Samuel Longfellow,—the last of the 
ongfellow series,—descriptive of the poet’s friend- 
ships and intimacies with children. 


address. Price, aa 


%, sent to any each, 


Geachers’ Agencies. 
Union Teachers’ Agency, face: 

5 N.Y. CITY. 
From the first it has been the distinctive aim of this 
Agency to deserve and to maintain a reputation for 
trustworthy dealing, both with teachers and school- 
officers. Our business is strietly confidential. Teach- 
ers may be sure their names will be made known only 
to persons desiring their services. School officers 
may apply to us, and be sure any injunction as to 
secrecy Will be faithfully maintained. We are not 


working for one season, but for many seasons. 
W. D. KERR, Secretary. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 
To some teachers who wonder why thei 


A HIN applications are unsuccessful may be 
| found in the following extract from a letter lately re- 
ceived from a member of the board of education in 
Norwalk, Ct.; “Jan. 19, 1887. We have engaged 
Miss at a salary of $500a year. We took her 
on your recommendation, and also because she did 


|not profess to be able to teach PROPERLY everything 


under the sun.”’ This is sound common sense and is 
exactly in the line of the printed suggestions we 
always send to our candidates. By the way, isn’t it 
time you, too, were enrolled ? C. W. BARDEEN, 
School Bulletin Agency, Syracuse, N. Y. 


register for a good position next year. 
Teachers, whether wishing to change, or simply to 


$40 for reporting vacancies to our Agency. 


Teachers Wanted for Fall 1887. 


4 3 HAVE already (Feb. 3d) been called for by Boards and Colleges for Fall. 


Now is the time to 


increase their present salary, should not fail to send 


a postal card with their name and address for our circulars, and acquaint themselves with our work. 
‘or some places filled by us see issue of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION of Feb. 3, 
weeks we will give the names and addresses of several hundred teachers who have received from $3.00 to 


page 77. Ina few 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 170 State Street, Chicago, II. 


AMERICAN 


EST TEACHERS, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Fore Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


UNION SCHOOL BUREAU, 
Eimhurst (Chicago), Ill. 
(Formerly the W. and No. Western Teachers’ Agency). 


_This Bureau is UNRIVALED in its facilities for as- 
sisting teachers to desirable positions. The expense 
of membership is reduced to a minimum; no profits 
on reyistration fees. 

TEACHERS of all grades wanted for every State 
and Territory. 

“Through Prof. Albert’s Bureau I secured my present 
position M_ Lowes, A.M., Prof. of ‘Ancient Lan- 
guages, Wheaton College. 

“Tam well pleased with my present position of High 
School Assistant, and may again avail myself of your 
services if I desire another promotion.” — ANNA BaR- 
NABY, Prescott, Wis 

“ T have great confidence that both teachers employed 
through your Bureau will prove valuable additions to our 
Faculty.” — D. MCGREGOR, Prest. State Normal School, 
Platteville, Wis 

“Our Prof. of Music, whom you recommended, is givin 
entire satisfaction ’’—M. G. OWEN, Secretary Board o 
Trustees, Westfield College, Ml. 

For full particwars address 

». J. ALBERT, Manager, Elmhurst, I. 


chers’ Age 
sem OF RELIABLE Rey 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. SCHOOL FURNITURE 
and school supplies. Best References furnished. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


ETCH, 
Teachers’ Bureau 


[Both Sexes.]} 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVER. 

329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


TDOSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


CHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


LOCUTION AND ORATORY. Fifteen years expe- 

rience in teaching in Colleges, Theological and 
Normal Schools. For information address 

L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 

36 Bromfield Street, Boston. — 

HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 

College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 

or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 


ASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 
tric Eng., Architecture, Coy: and Nat. History. 
F. ‘A. WALKER, Prest. JAs. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


CEASIDE SCHOOL - JUBILEE YEAR. 
TENTH ANNUAL SESSION 


OF THE 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


Devoted to instruction in Language, Literature, 
Science, and Art. Opens Monday, July 11. Twenty- 
one departments. 
Circulars with full information sent free by 
B. W. PUTNAM, 
Jamaica Plain, Boston. _ 
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INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 

ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 

catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies, Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHas. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS, 
IVASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 


school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
For circulars, etc., address 
‘Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BoYDEN, A.M 
N ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For particulars, address 
E. H. Russe tt, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, ‘Mass. 
For both sexes. 
dress J. G. SCOTT. 


For catalogues, ad 


T FOR REGISTRATION, 
NO FE 4 Actual business in providing 
Teachers with positions, not exhausting imagination 
in advertising for advance fees. Best facilities, 
efficient service, and large success. Form for stamp. 
EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Regis- 
tration without a fee gives us the largest and most 
select supply of Teachers in America, and leaves no 
motive for representing those not suitable. 


. E. AVERY, 
American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. Y. 


TEACHERS ? SCHOOLS ? 
Southern School Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 


1, Procures COMPETENT Teachers for Colleges, 
Schools, and Families without cost. 2. Supplies 
Teachers seeking positions with suitable places, at 
small cost. 3. Teachers wishing to go South should 
address, with stamp. 8S. 8S. WOOLWINE, Prop’r, 
eow 26 South Cherry St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


r[THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY offers until this Ad. ts 

withdrawn (when fee will be $2 as heretofore) what is practi- 
cally Free Kegistration. Teachers desiring Registration are re- 
quested to answer following questions in order given: 1, Namein 
full, with P.O. address? 2, Name and grade of school where now 
teaching ? 3, Your specialties ? 4, Salary received ? 5, Where edu- 
cated? 6, Experience? 7, Age? 8, Address of three or more ref- 
erences who are acquainted with your work, and to whom we can 
write? To defray cost, on our part, of correspondence with appli- 
cant and references, thirty cents in stamps must be enclosed with 
answers. If the record is found to be satisfactory, applicant's 
name will be entered on our books, and a registration form sent 
to be filled out and returned, for which no charge will be made. 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager, Studio Building, 110 Tremont 
8t., Boston, Mass. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


SuccessruL TEACHERS seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who has spent forty years in the schoolroom, 
Does business in every State and Territory. 
Charges Teachers less than any other reliable 
Agency. 

No Charges to School Officers for services ren- 
dered. 

Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 
Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 
Address or call upon 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


** Am very much pleased by the way you carry on 
your business. I am glad to register.” E. L. D. 
Northampton, N. H. 


“T know the reliability of your Bureau and its 
stands inthe community, and am confident that 
you will be able to assist me.” G. 
Dartmouth College. 


“T wish tothank you heartily for your efforts in m 
behalf, and the great assistance you have rendere 
me.”’ M. L. 8. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


“Mrs. Dr. R. speaks so highly of your Agency, I 
wish to register at once.” M. E. 8. 
Nichols, N. 


. 


-FISHER’S Essentials of Geography. 


Yours for Hea | 
SZ 
. 
L | 
| 
* 
CREAM BAU | 
AIRES | 
= 
7 2 
| 
1 
| 
Prepared from the complete virtues of fresh | canon 
Hops, Burgundy Pitchand Gums. The greatest | _ 
strengthening plaster ever invented. Apply | 
one to Backache, Crick, Rheumatism, Kidney 
Pains, Stitches, Sciatica, Sore Chest, or pain in 
soothes and strengthens the tired muscics. All i 
stores, 25 cents, | 
| | 
— 
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Botany by Observation 


— GET THE BEST. 
YOUMANS’ FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY. 


Introductory price, 64 cents. 


YOUMANS’ DESCRIPTIVE BOTANY. 
BENTLEY’S PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. 


Edited by Ex1zA A. YoUMANS. Imtreductory price, 31.20. 


HENSLOW’S BOTANICAL CHARTS. 


Modified and adapted for use in the United States by ELiIzA A. YOUMANS. 


(er"Sample copies will be sent, postpaid, to teachers for examination at above 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers New York, Bostou, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 
A CONTRIBUTION TO POPULAR CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


i i slator is se Versi ¥ in the belief that 

-rof. GOODWIN writes : “I have advised the translator to publish these versions of Plato in i 
, —< will be weleomed by many to whom both Plato and Socrates have hitherto been merely venerases 
names, especially by those whose interest In knowing what Plato and Socrates Poenat J taught has 4 
doubly checked by ignorance of Greek, and by the formidable aspect of Plato's complete works, even in 


englis anslz 
an English translation JUST PUBLISHED: 


TALKS WITH SOCRATES ABOUT LEFE. Translations from the Gorgias and the Republic 
"lato. vol., 12mo. Cloth, $1.00, paper, 50 cents. 
a od Hay this little interesting Sone is already known throughout the country for elegant 
pamphlet editions, issued with the Seribners’ excellent taste, of some of the most picturesque of Plato’s 
writings—translated into remarkable, simple, and idiomatic English and with an accuracy W uch has been 
i by leading Greek scholars. 
adney dre little volumes which ought to be in the hands of all lovers of the best literature throughout 
the Union. and which school boards, “ home study” societies, and popular teaching associations, such as 
the Chautauqua Association, should scatter far and wide among the youth of the rural district.—. Y. Times. 
FORMER VOLUMES BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
Sixth 1,000. Fourth 1,000. 
SOCRATES. A translation of the Apology, Crito, | A DAY IN ATHENS with SOCRATES. 
and parts of the Phiedo of Plato. 12mo. Cloth, Translations from the Protagoras and the Re- 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. | public of Plato, 12mo. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cts. 


prices. 


Correspondence invited. 


d 
CHAS. SCRIBNER'S SONS, Publishers, 743 & 745 Broadway, New York, 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, | BEFORE AN AUDIENCE, 
46GB Or the Use of the Will in Public Speaking. 
PERRY BOLT TALKS TO THE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITIES 
COS, LONDON. TAUCHNITZ’S LEIPsIC PUBLICA- OF ST. ANDREWS AND OF ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 
TIONS. aa By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 
Ns tliot’s Essays’; etc., ete. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 1i2mo, - 75 cents, 
366 FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18-20 Astor PI., N.Y. 


The Best Botanies. 


OD’s OBJECT LESSONS IN BOT- 
WY. For beginners, 346 pages. 12mo, cloth. 
Price, for examination, $1.00. 

WooD’s BOTANIST AND FLORIST. 
The best Field and Forest Botany, 447 pages. 
12mo, %4 leather. Price for examination, $1.75. 

WOOD'S CLASS BOOK IN BOTANY. The 
Standard book, including all the Flora east of the 
Mississippi, north and south, Contains the best 
introduction to the morphology of plants. Pre- 
sents about 500 species, more than apy other single 
Flora. 832 pages. 8vo, % leather. Price for ex- 
amination, 

WOOD AND STEELE’S FOURTEEN 
WEEKS IN BOTANY. For the Amateur. 
and an interesting and instructive reading book 
12mo, cloth, Price, for examination, $1.00. 

WOOD'S BOTANICAL APPARATUS. 
Consists of a Tin Trunk, 1644 x 11%, sheets of ab- 
sorption (drying) paper, wire netting, knife, 
trowel, tweezers, lens, straps, and Wood’s Plant 
Record. Essential for Field Work. Price, $8.00. 

WooD’ PLANT RECORDS. Wood's Plant 

Record. Plain, 4to, cloth. Price, for examination, 

55 cents. Wood’s Plant Record. With King’s 

Check Tablet. Price, for examination, 55 cents. 

Morgan’s Plant Record. Price, for examination, 

40 cents. 

Send for returnable sample copies, address 

A. BARNES & CO. 

111 & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


By PAUL BERT. 
“It makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
possible inthe Common School. 


*,* Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 

application. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


OR 
F. M. AMBROSE, 87 Franklin St., Boston. 


Now for the New Year!!! 


MANY MISTAKES MENDED 


In reading, writing, and speaking. Large 12mo. 
Only $1.00; for examination, 75 cts. by mail. In- 
troduction terms low. Highly recommended by 
NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
OHIO EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY, 
PRESIDENT PAYNE, and cthers. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, Publishers, 
124 Nassau Street, - - - - New York. 


Your Sunday School 


Finds pleasure in its Music. Bright Songs make the 
Children happy. If you are in need of a new set 
of Singing Books, examine the following : 


For Sunday schools 

Songs of Promise. priyer'ans Conte: 

ence Meetings. By J. H. Teuney and E. A. Hoff- 
map. Price, 35 cents ; per doz. $3.60. 

SONGS OF PROMISE fill this beautiful book, and they 
have a great variety, having been contributed by 
many able writers. The book has 160 pages, and 149 
hymns, each with its own tune. Music and words 
mostly new. 


A] By Mrs Belle 
Singing on the Way. 
Dr. Holbrook, Price, %5 cts.; per doz., $3.60. 

A capital book, containing 160 pages of excellent 
songs, hymns, and * occasional ”’ pieces, such as will 
be welcomed in the Sunday-school. Each piece may 
be played upon the organ. 


For Sunday Schools. 
Song Worship. By L. O. Emerson and 
W. F. Sherwin. Price 35 cts.; per dozen. $3.60. 


A book that is intended to lift the service of song in 
the Sabbath school above the ordinary level, without 
putting it beyond the reach of the vast majority. 


For Infant Classes in 
Fr esh Flowers. Sunday Schools, By Em- 
ma Pitt. Price, 25 cents ; per dozen, $2.40. 
A dainty little book, as full as it can hold of sweet 
melodies with pretty verses set to them, such as 
every child will understand and enjoy. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


A New Easter Service arranged by 


EBEN REXFORD, 
ENTITLED 


FASTER 


Consisting of interesting and instructive Responsive 
Readings lnterepersed with new and pretty carols by 


GEO. F. ROOT, H. P. DANKS, 
PAOLO CAMPIGLIO and J. R. MURRAY. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 

Peterson’s Science. eow 


How to Strengthen the Memory. 
By M. L. HOLBROOK, M.D. Price, $1.00. 

The N. Y. Independent says: ‘How to Strengthen 
the Memory,’”’ is an educational problem of the first 
importance, on which we have a thoroughly sound, 
sensible, and entirely practicable book from Dr. ML. 
Holbrook. His methods are all philosophical and 
natural. They have been used time without end, and 
are methods on which bad memories have been nade 
into good ones, and will continue to be as long as the 
buman mind continues to be what it is.” 

M. L. HOLBROOK CO., 13 Laight St., N. Y. 


BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READINC. 
The Business-Standard System | MODERN PRIMARY READING, Part 1. 
Contains 48 pp. of reading matter for supplementary 
and Second Readers of any series. ound in heavy 
- bd manila, 1 sold for 6 cents per copy. $5.00 per 100 
USING ONLY ONE TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
BOOK OF ACCOUNTS. 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
LATEST. SIMPLEST. CHEAPEST. THOS NELSON & SON, “yrsne™ 
BOOK-KEEPING. 80 Pages 42 crs 
* Publish Valuable Books by W. ¥. COLuiER, LL.D. 
BLANK-BOOK. 50 Pages. . ° . 18crs. |A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
CowPE RTH WAIT & Co. THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
CLARK & MAYNARD Soa tee OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
roadway.| Send for catalogues. tf 
PUBLISH ? NEW YORK, 
Misery otitemes | | SOHN E. POTTER & CO., 
New Arithmetics and Algebra ; | PHILADELPHIA. 
in English. McElroy’s Essential Lessons in ‘Etymology, 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. Kellerman's Elements of Botany, - - 1.2 
J. D. WILLIAMS, A H. L. SMIT Baldwin's Essential Studies in Literature, 1.25 
arrison’s Frene yntax, - 
HAVE VOU seen Fisher's Exsentinats | Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmetic, - - - 50 
of GEOGRAPHY, 1886-7 ¢ Special prices for intro’n. Correspondence solicited. 
CHOICE NEW BOOKS. 
THE BEST BOOKS FOR 
. 
Entertainments, Exhibitions, and Other Purposes. 


9 New and original. ‘ Without i 
o ginal. hout exception this is th 
Young Folks Dialog ues, book of the kind.”’— Register, Springfield. Illinois. Bo Renny 
handsome cover. Boards, 40 cts. Paper, 25 cts. 


9 Contains : Concert Recitations, Holiday Pieces, ringi 

: 8, n 
Little People S Speaker. Temperance Speeches, soul-stirring Patriotic Orations ste 
100 pages attractively bound. Bds., 25c. Paper, t5c. 


Young Folks’ Entertainments. Absolutely new ana 


Motion Songs, Charades, 
antomimes, aux, C 
Motion Pieces, Drills, ete. Handsomely bound. Beards, 4 ab Recitations, 


For Reading and Recitation. Adapted for use in publie and ag 
Choice Humor. is a very fine selection of articles from our best authors. We Kal echt 


recommend its perusal as a sure cure for the blues,’’—Ch i 
San Francisco, Cal. Appropriately engraved cover. Boards, 50 cents. wane, boa 


The Elocutionist’s Annual, No. 14. 'eatings trom the current itera. 


Uniform in style, and 


size 
bers always on hand. 200 pages. Cloth, 50 cts. Paper, 30 Beck 


Entirely new and original. “W 
Shoemaker’s Dialogues. book, and know of nothing clse so well suited to school 
isti 
By WILLIAM PITTENGER. 
How to become a Public Speaker. This work 
verance may become a ready and effect- 


ive public speaker. 12mo. Handsomely engraved cover. Boards, 50 cts. Paper, 30 cents. 


Reading as a Fine Art. of the Academie Francaise. Trans- 
lated from tl inth 
=. nth edition by Abby Langdon Alger. 


ay pety should get our complete catalogue of books and plays ; also announcement of special 
The above books are sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, or will be mailed upon receipt of price 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT. 1127 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


5! Cyclopedia, which should be Reliable, Fresh as 


CYCLOPADIAS. 


Every Home, School, and Office needs a 


to information, and LOW IN PRICE. We 

can help you to the BEST at a saving of 

fully 40 per cent. Write for particulars, stat- 

ting how much you can afford to pay. 
Address 

BOX 2857, New York. 


We also call attention tothe VICI 


Price, 5 cts. each, or 50 cts. a dozen by mail, postpaid; 
$4 a hundred by express, charges not 
with Carols, issued in former years : 

The Risen Christ, Easter Chimes, He Is Risen, 
The Easter Angels, The Story of the Resurrection. 
Price of each, same as for “EASTER MORNING.” 


Send for our complete list of Easter Music of every 
description. Sent free on application. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0., 
And 19 East 16th Street, New York City. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
DRAWING BOOKS, 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


LSO MANUFACTURERS 


OF 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct Soaciing of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especially at the outset. 
or coreionue an rticulars, address 

Agency, ar 
WABASH AVENUE. 


SEND TO 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
{9 Murray St., New York, 


Merrill's Elementary Geography. 


By SANFORD NILES. 


THE GEM OF THE AGE, 
EVERY ONE COMMENDS IT. 


Introductory prices especially reasonable. Write 


Curtiss’ System of Penmanship. 


NATURAL — SIMPLE — SCIENTIFIC. 


OUR DRILL EXERCISES ARE UNEQUALED. 
PRICES AS LOW AS ANY saat 


for circulars, ete. 


This system has become ve * 
for circulars, ete. 


D. D. MERRILL, Publisher, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Now Ready. 


FOR GERMAN AND 


EULECTIC GERMAN PRIMER AND READERS. 


(Equal in Merit and Attractiveness to MCGurFEY’s REVISED READERS. ) 
By W. H. WEICK and C. CREBNER. 


ENGLISH CLASSES. 


Sample Copy and Exch 
Intr motion 


Eclectic German Primer, . - « $.20 $.12 
Eclectic German First Reader, . ° 25 15 
Eclectic German Second Reader, 35 -20 
Eclectic German Third Reader, 42 25 
Eclectic German Fourth Reader, ° Nearly Ready. 


tion Exercises ; 


CHAS, ©, SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


Richly Illustrated. Embracing a thorough course in Lan Lesso’ ition ; - 
German Lessons with interlinear translation ;" Script 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 43 


F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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